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Practicalities 





OME economists in the extension 

service are completing plans for the 

Fifth National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week to be observed April 30 to 
May 6. During this week home demon- 
stration agents will hold “open house” 
as it were, to acquaint the general public 
with the aims and far-reaching results of 
their work. 

How home economics extension has 
grown and what ultimate aims are de- 
sired for it is the topic of the lead article 
this month. The author is Mena Hogan, 
field agent for the southern states in the 
United States Extension Service, and an 
editorial advisor to PHE. Turn to page 
175 for Miss Hogan’s stimulating article, 
Our Objectives in Home Demonstration 
Work. 


+ 


Imagine how startled Mary A. Stock- 
slager must have been when she asked 
the superintendent of schools to order 
a movie on charm and personality for 
her home economics classes and he re- 
plied with the suggestion that the FHA 
Club make their own movie! With typi- 
cal enthusiasm the Future Homemakers 
of Madison Township School, ‘Trot- 
wood, Ohio, went to work on the movie 
project. The result was Your Manners 
Are Showing, a movie that has now been 
shown at the Ohio state fair and at two 
county fairs and in other Ohio schools. 
It is described by Helen Young, this 
year’s president of the Madison FHA 
chapter, in How We Made a Movie, 
page 176. 

Concluding this month is the series 
of letters called Don’t Be Afraid of 
Adults. This feature grew out of a class 
in methods for teaching adults led by 
Gertrude Roskie, associate professor in 
home economics education at Montana 
State College. Patricia Sias of Helena 
and Shirley Morton of Townsend, Mon- 
tana, have written the final set of letters 
in which Gwen tells Nancy how to see 
the adult classes through. Illustrations 
for the series have been contributed by 
Wava McCullough, an instructor in ad- 
vertising art at Santa Monica City 
College. 

Last summer fifteen college teachers 
made an exciting trip to France and 
England to tour the clothing and _tex- 
tiles industry and market. The trip was 
planned by Edna Brandau of Syracuse 
University and Doris Meyers of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. From start to 
finish the tour was a professional inspira- 
tion to the teachers. They were attrac- 
tive representatives of the United States, 
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too, as you will see from the illustration - 


for Off to Paris, page 181. The picture 
was taken outside Number 11 Downing 
Street by London Herald photographers 
after the group had had tea with Lady 
Cripps. 

Elizabeth Ellet and Doris Meyers, who 
wrote the story of the trip, are assistant 
professor and associate professor, respec- 
tively, in the home economics depart- 
ment of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. Miss Meyers is 
co-chairman with Edna Brandau of the 
seminar in clothing and textiles held at 
Syracuse University each summer and is 
chairman of the Eastern Regional Con- 
ference of College Teachers of Clothing 
and Textiles. 

The grocery store—from the general 
store on Route 2 to the super market 
downtown—is constantly changing. Patri- 
cia Appleyard’s To Market, To Market 
on page 189 gives a quick review of 
some of the more recent developments 
and suggests ways in which these may 
affect your foods classes. 

On page 191 is this month’s chapter 
of Nutrition High Lights, by Christine 
B. Clayton. Her lead topic is enrich- 






ment of foods. A note on this subject 
just received indicates that the Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association also ap- 
proves enrichment. They recommend 
that it be limited to cheap staple foods 
which occupy substantial places in the 
dietary. This includes enrichment of 
flour and bread, and _ fortification of 
milk with vitamin D, of table fats with 
vitamin A and of salt with iodine. The 
viewpoint of the Council on Foods is 
reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, March 11, 1950. 
Every school lunchroom manager 
should take time to read—and_ think 
about—Mina W. Lamb’s 4 Challenge to 
School Lunchroom Managers on page 
192. In it Professor Lamb analyzes the 
purposes of the school lunchroom and 
reports on studies of how well school 
lunches are filling these needs. See p. 183. 


Editor Says 








HETHER you are a home demon- 
stration agent or not, we hope you 
will read Mena Hogan’s article on page 
175. Home economics extension is now 
thirty-five years old and one of the im- 
portant fields in which home economists 
contribute to better family living. Just 
as home economics extension has grown 
and gained from work done in all areas 
of home economics, so do its objectives 
parallel and illustrate some of the major 
objectives of home economics education. 
In her article, Miss Hogan asks wheth- 
er the work we do as home economists 
really hits the mark. She reports one 
state home demonstration leader’s ques- 
tion, “We have taught home furnishings 
for thirty to thirty-five years in all home 
economics programs. Why is it after all 
these years we still have so much dis- 
orderly clutter around many homes— 
both inside and out?” 
This recalls the question asked by 
thoughtful home economists after Paul- 


ine Beery Mack reported the joint study 
of the Ellen H. Richards Institute and 
Westinghouse on the nutrition habits 
of sixty-four families. Where was nutri- 
tion education falling down? What ap- 
peals could better implement the teach- 
ing of good nutrition and provide great- 
er carry-over into homes? 

As Miss Hogan puts it, “Bridging the 
gap between knowing and doing prob- 
ably will always remain a tremendous 
problem in all home economics educa- 
tion.” It is a problem as old as home 
economics. Ellen H. Richards recognized 
it when her experimental New England 
Kitchen failed. The workers would not 
patronize it saying, “I’d ruther eat what 
I'd ruther. I don’t want to eat what's 
good for me.” 

We must continually find new ways to 
make home economics realisti¢ and prac- 
tical in order to help people build 
happy, attractive homes and, in eflect, 
to like what is good for them. 
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News Notes | 


ODAY’S home builds tomorrow's 
Toone: This is to be the theme of 

the Fifth National Home Demon- 
stration Week, April 30 to May 6. Its 
aims will be: (1) to acquaint the public 
with the objectives, educational ad- 
vantages, activities and accomplishments 
of home demonstration work, and with 
its place in the extension program; 
(2) to encourage families to take part 
in extension activities; (3) to give recog- 
nition to volunteer leaders whose serv- 
ices have contributed to better homes 
and community life. It is hoped that 
this year’s program will be as successful 
as last year’s National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week when 436 communities set 
up new home demonstration programs 
and 12,217 new members joined home 
demonstration groups. 


Dr. Mack Wins Garvan Medal 


Dr. Pauline Berry Mack has been 
awarded the 1950 Francis P. Garvan 
Award for her work on the calcium 
chemistry of bone density. This medal 
is given each year by the American 
Chemical Society to a woman who has 
made a notable contribution to chemis- 
try. Dr. Mack, who is director of the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute and Pro- 
fessor of Household Chemistry at Penn- 
sylvania State College, will receive the 
medal on April 17. Another home econ- 
omist, Agnes Fay Morgan, chairman of 
the department of home economics at 
the University of California, received 
the award last year. 


Extension Service Courses 


Again this year, courses for extension 
workers are being given in four uni- 
versities in different sections of the 
United States. Further information 
about the courses can be obtained by 
writing to the following schools. 

Northeastern region: Cornell Univer- 
sity. July 17 through August 4. Ad- 
dress inquiries to L. D. Kelsey, Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Central region: University of Wis- 
consin. June 12 through 30. Contact 
V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Western region: Colorado A & M 
College. June 19 through July 7 and 
July 17 through August 4. Write to 
F. A. Anderson, Director of Extension, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

Southern region: University of Arkan- 
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sas. July 17 through August 14. For 
more information, contact Lippert S. 
Ellis, Director of Extension, College of 
Agriculture, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Summer Courses Announced 

Following are a few of the colleges 
and universities at which summer 
courses in home economics are being 
offered: 

Purdue University: A course in lunch- 
room management is being given by 
the Institution Management Depart- 
ment, School of Home Economics. The 
course will begin Monday June 19 and 
end June 24. It will carry one credit. 
A non-credit conference for persons in- 
terested in school lunchrooms will be 
given June 26 to July 1. For further 
information, write to Professor Sylvia 
M. Hartt, Department of Institution 
Management, School of Home Econom- 
ics, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: A three week summer program 
in food technology is scheduled for 
June 12 through 30. Queries should be 
sent to Professor Walter H. Gale, Di- 
rector of the Summer Session, Room 
3-107, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 

Columbia University: Summer ses- 
sion is July 10 through August 18. In- 
tersession courses at Teachers College 





Gladys E. Vail, head of the food and 
nutrition department at Kansas State 
received the 1950 Christie 
is presented annually 


College, 
award, 
through the Poultry and Egg National 
Board for outstanding contributions 
to poultry and egg research. Dr. 
H. J. Sloan, chief of the poultry de- 
partment of the University of Minne- 
sota, is shown presenting the award 


which 





Dates to Remember 


April 9—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 29-May 6—Thirtieth annual Boys 
and Girls Week 

April 29-May 6—National Baby Week 

April 30-May 6—Fifth National Home 
Demonstration Week 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 18—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Second national con- 
vention of the Future Homemakers 
of America, Kansas City, Missouri 

July 2-7—National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting, St. Louis 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 

October 16-20—Thirty-third 
meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


annual 


are June 5 to 30 and August 21 to Sep- 
tember 8. For bulletin write to Office 
of University Admissions, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


Home Economist Named 
Woman of the Year 


A former home economics supervisor 
who has been directing her husband's 
publishing firm since his death in 1947 
has been named Atlanta’s Woman of the 
Year. Leila Bunce Smith, who was 
“just a housewife” in the years between 
her teaching and publishing careers, has 
made a booming business of Turner E. 
Smith and Company, the educational 
publishing house she inherited. Mrs. 
Smith, a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was a member of the first White 
House Conference on Child Care and 
is a past president of the Georgia Home 
Economics Association and also of the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association. 
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Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real May- r —— 
onnaise is a “‘find’’ for student cooks 
—it’s so dependably delicious in so 
many dishes! Its rich ingredients— 
freshly broken eggs, “‘Fresh-Press’’ 
Salad Oil, extra egg yolks, mild vine- 
gar and spices—are so smoothly 
blended that cooking results are 
practically sure-fire and eating re- 
sults completely satisfying. 


FOR Ouperl SALADS 




















LESSON 


HOW TO MAKE |[“HAR 
EASY, DELICIOUS BISCUITS 
















Real Mayonnaise takes top honors! 
Contains no starchy filler. Won’t turn 
watery when varied with milk, fruit 
juice, ketchup, or chili sauce. 


FOR SAUCES 


Real Mayonnaise isa time-and-effort- 
saving ingredient. And its golden 
n= richness gives such a subtle flavor 
rs accent to meat, fish or vegetables. 


a FOR Fquanit SEASONING 


use Real Mayonnaise to enrich 
creamed soups; as a binder in cro- 
quettes, hamburgers, meat loaves; or 
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Sift and measure 2 ec. all- 

1, purpose flour. Add to the flour: 

1 tbs. baking powder and 1% tsp. salt. 
Sift again. 


Blend until smooth 4% c. Best 

2. Foods or Hellmann’s Real May- 

onnaise and 14 c. milk. Add to dry 

ingredients, and stir until thoroughly 
moistened. 





Turn out on floured board, 
3. knead lightly and roll to '4” 
thickness. Fold dough twice and roll 
to 14” thickness again. Cut with 
floured cutter and place on greased bis- 
cuit sheet. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
12-15 min. Yield: 15-18 biscuits. 


page 


Use the same method as above, but 
change the measurements as follows: 
2 c. all-purpose flour (omit baking 
powder); 1% tsp. salt, 24 c. Real 
Mayonnaise, 2 tbs. milk. Bake in 
450° oven 15-20 min. Yield: 2 eight- 
inch pie shells or 6-8 tart shells. 


E FOR | SAUTEING 


A Try LIVER FRANCAISE in class: Cube 
14 lb. liver and 3 c. raw potatoes. 
Mix with 4% c. Real Mayonnaise and 
sauté over low heat. Add 14 c. chop- 
ped onion, 4 tsp. salt, !4 tsp. pepper. 
. Cover, continue to cook. In separate 
s pan, cook 1 c. carrot rings. Drain. 
4 Add 1 tbs. sugar, 1 tbs. vinegar, !< 
le tsp. cinnamon. Combine ingredients. 
1S Serve hot. (Serves 6.) 

n IN THE WEST 
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FREE BOOKLET: New BEST FOODS MENU PLANNER. 
. Exciting recipes for every occasion, featuring regional 
cookery. See coupon section! 
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Books in Review 








Outlines of Food Technology 


By Harry W. von Loesecke 

Reinhold Publishing Co., N. Y. 

Price $7.50 Pp. 575 1949 Revised 

This book should be a welcome ad- 
dition to the libraries of students major- 
ing in foods. The importance of food 
technology is especially recognized on 
the college level wherever food and its 
production, preservation or marketing 
form a major part of a course of study. 

This revised edition of Outlines of 
Food Technology is not only up-to-date 
in all subject matter but is written in a 
clear, concise and authoritative manner. 
‘Teachers and students should find it a 
useful reference. 

—Reviewed by CuristinE B. CLAYTON 


Just for Two 
By Lily Haxworth Wallace 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 322 1949 Revised 


Lily Haxworth Wallace needs no in- 
troduction to PHE readers. Through 
her articles and book reviews everyone 
has come to know the charm of her 
writing and the taste appeal of her 
rec pes. 

As the title indicates, this cookbook 
is designed for the family of two—with 
all recipes set up accordingly. For its 
fourteenth printing, Mrs. Wallace has 
brought the book up-to-date and includ- 
ed tips on pressure cookery and quick 
frozen foods. 

The book commences with hints on 
planning an efficient kitchen and _ lists 
equipment needed in preparation of 
meals for two. Rules for planning a 
balanced diet and menus for two for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner and special 
occasions then follow. Next come chap- 
ters on marketing, including a list of 
items to keep on an emergency shelf, 
and measurements and methods. 

Fourteen chapters of recipes are di- 
vided into the usual order from breads 
through meats and poultry to desserts 
and beverages. ‘Time and temperature 
charts are given for meats and again 
for vegetables, both by regular and 
pressure cooker methods. Throughout 
as many variations are given for recipes 
as possible, along with such tips as us- 
ing spices, herbs and savory flavors. 

Concluding chapters deal with “Com- 
pany Menus,” tips on carving, spot and 


stain removal. Any bride—or young 
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career girl—could do no better than to 
have Mrs. Wallace’s Just for Two as 
a guide and helper. —R.R. 


High Adventure 
in the Kitchen 


By Jean Whittaker 
Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles 
Price $3.00 Pp. 269 1949 


The subtitle of this new cookbook 
promises us “Unusual recipes for all 
occasions” and the contents conforms 
well to this description. The author has 
developed this collection of favorite 
recipes—many of them original with her 
—over a period of years. As the title 
suggests, her specialty is “different” 
foods, and her recipes are characterized 
by a liberal and imaginative use of 
spices and wines. A few require such 
ingredients as walnut catsup, tagliarini 
or black sauce, which may not be easily 
available. Every type of dish is included 
in the twenty-three chapters, for the 
author’s years of high adventure in the 
kitchen seem to have led her to explore 
every nook and cranny of the world of 
—P.A. 


cookery. 


The Soup Book 


By Louis P. DeGouy 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
Price $4.50 Pp. 414 1949 


The Soup Book contains over 800 
recipes for soups and soup garnishes— 
all the soups one ever heard of plus 
many other unusual ones. 

Aside from the recipes themselves 
there is much of interest in the book— 
little stories of how certain soups orig- 
inated and an excellent chapter of 
general information, especially about 
condiments and seasonings. 

Clear definitions are given as to the 
difference between a cream soup, a 
puree and a bisque. Nor does M. De- 
Gouy omit detailed directions for mak- 
ing the basic cream sauces. On page 
138 he also tells the difference between 
“cream” and “white” as applied to both 
sauce and soup. 

Under the heading of “Canned Soup 
Combinations” one finds a number of 
delightfully intriguing suggestions for 
varying those good basic soups which 
come from cans. 

Chowders, too, come into their own. 
Here, however, M. DeGouy rather up- 
sets one’s idea of the oft-discussed dif- 





ference between a New England and a 
Manhattan chowder. Many will ques- 
tion his statement that a New England 
chowder should contain tomatoes, cel- 
ery, leeks and carrots. This seems more 
like the commonly accepted Rhode Is- 
land chowder. Nevertheless it is good 
and satisfying. 

Garnishes of all types are given full 
consideration and the many suggestions 
for these accessories to the soup course 
range from the familiar custard type 
through more than a half hundred 
dumplings plus cheese and toasts galore. 

—Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


Illustrated Handbook 
of Simple Nursing 


By Wava McCullough 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 238 1949 


This gay and_ instructive training 
manual for practical nurses consists en- 
tirely of terse hand lettered instruc- 
tions, copiously illustrated and ex- 
plained by clever sketches. Subjects cov- 
ered include provisions for the patient’s 
comfort, feeding the patient, diagnostic, 
therapeutic and aseptic procedures, and 
caring for convalescent patients. 

The author, an instructor in adver- 
tising art at Santa Monica College, is 
familiar to PRACTICAL’s readers as the 
illustrator for the Don’t Be Afraid of 
Adults series. She was assisted in pre- 
paring this book by Marjorie Moff, 
R.N., an instructor in Red Cross home 
nursing in Santa Monica. —P.A. 


Decorating the 

Small Apartment 
By Elizabeth Ogg 
The Woman’s Press, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 141 1949 


home 
young 


The “live alone and like it” 
economist, college girls and 
couples will find many ideas in this new 
book of real help and inspiration. The 
author believes that charm and conveni- 
ence are more a matter of common 
sense and good taste than of money. Ac- 
cordingly, the decorating suggestions are 
given with an eye to taste, utility and 
budget needs. 

Included in the book are points on 
choosing furniture, fabrics and_ floor 
coverings, lighting and decorative de- 
tails. Great emphasis is placed on mak- 
ing compact storage arrangements, kitc!i- 
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en conveniences which require small 
expenditure, and on_ selection of 
double-purpose furniture units. ‘There 
is a good chapter on renovating old fur- 
niture which includes a chart on fin- 
ishes and tips on painting and _ there 
is an interesting chapter called “Car- 
pentry for Fun and Profit.” This gives 
diagrams and directions for making 
small, inexpensive pieces of furniture 
and storage units. A final chapter on 
“Living in a Furnished Room’ gives 
excellent suggestions for rearranging 
furniture, introducing color and “coping 
with claustrophobia.” 

Throughout the book diagrams and 
photographs have been selected with 
care. Students at Pratt Institute who 
worked out ideas for low-cost furnishings 
for the New York City Housing Au- 
thorities are shown in some of the il- 
lustrations. A resource list is included 
in the book which not only gives a good 
selection of helpful books and pamph- 
lets, but also sources for knock-down 
furniture and furniture patterns and 
for decorative details. —R. R. 


Worth Knowing About— 

200 Ways to Trim a Hat by Virginia 
Allen McIntire gives simple suggestions 
for trimming and retrimming hats. In 
addition, it classifies hat types which 
appear perennially and includes good 
sketches of these types and their varia- 
tions. ‘This information, as well as a 
discussion of hat types suitable for dif- 
ferent shapes of face, would make the 
book a useful reference for courses in 
clothing or costume design. Illustrated 
by Marjery Allyn Johnson, it is sold 
by the McIntire Company, 5225 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calli- 
fornia, for $1.00. 


Parent Teacher Series has published 
three new booklets on children and 
family life. They are Your Child’s Let- 
sure Time, by Mildred Celia Letton; 
Answering Children’s Questions, by C. 
W. Hunnicutt, and Getting Along in 
the Family, by Jane Mayer. These book- 
lets are written from the parent’s point 
of view, but may be of interest to classes 
in family relations or child develop- 
ment. They can be purchased for sixty 
cents a copy from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Some Special Problems of Children, 
by Nina Ridenour and Isabel Johnson, 
discusses how to deal with children 
when they hurt other children, use bad 
language or develop other conduct 
problems. It should be of particular use 
in child development discussions. The 
booklet, published by the National 
Mental Health Foundation, Inc., 1520 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
‘ania sells for twenty-five cents a copy. 
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(Phicin Callin. 


Dole Home Economist says 






Says 
Fatricia Collier: 
ee 

Let me “As you demonstrate the 


making of this pie, notice 


demonstrate the unique character of the 


pineapple. Instead of being 


the way to make mashed or shredded the 


Dole-grown pineapple is 
° 
Cr ls C. ut Crush d Nedaeeedaabiia 
- ce 
DP — tender and juicy. It’s this 
crisp-cut quality that makes 


Pineapple Pie” thie yle ne inviting and de 


licious.”” Patricia Collier, 











Dole Home Economist, 


215 Market Street, San 


Francisco 6, Calif. 





Here’s what it takes: 


Pastry: 1 package pie crust mix 
3 to 4 tablespoons cold water 


Crushed Filling: 22 cups (No. 2 can) Dole 
2 tablespoons cornstarch — ee 
1 

Y, cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter CRUSHED PINEAPPL 


% teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon lemon juice 





1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

l 

Now do this: 
First : salt and pineapple and cook | 
until clear, stirring constantly. 
I 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Make pastry according to di- 
Add lemon juice and butter. 


rections on the package; divide 


and roll half of it. Fit rolled Now: 
pastry into oe yee pie pen, Pour into pastry-lined pan and 
reserving the other half for cover with lattice strips; trim 


lattice top. edges, seal and flute. 


Make the pineapple filling Last: 
this way: Bake in a hot oven (425°) 25 
Combine cornstarch, sugar, to 30 minutes. Serves 6. 





“The Golden Touch” —16 mm. color film for classroom use; for booki t 
Now Ready Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N'Y. _— 
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The Bulletin 


OME economists who work with 

4-H Clubs have many opportunities 

to assist young people in planning 
exhibits. The 4-H members have 
learned that whether they are used at 
state or county fairs, on Achievement 
Day or during National 4-H Week, ex- 
hibits are one of the best ways to pub- 
licize the club’s work and to recruit 
new members. 

To help 4-H boys and girls plan 
better exhibits, Kathleen W. Pinckney 
has written an article called Why and 
How Exhibits Make 4-H Strong in the 
December 1949 issue of the National 
/-H News. In it she gives a number of 
practical suggestions which could apply 
to any exhibit planning. Because ex- 
hibits are of interest to all home econ- 


Board 


SAINT emt 


omists, we are summarizing some of her 
ideas here. 

Mrs. Pinckney lists five main points 
to be considered in preparing an ex- 
hibit. They are: (1) Group planning 
~The entire organization should _par- 
ticipate in the activity from voting on 
the subject to the final preparation; 
(2) Choosing the theme—Plans should 
be limited to one main idea. The peo- 
ple who will see the exhibit and how 
much they know about the subject 
should be kept in mind; (3) Writing it 
down—A simple drawing of the exhibit 
should be made and the wording for 
the charts should be planned. Club 
members should remember that people 
learn more with a chuckle than a ser- 
mon and keep titles and charts short, 





The “before and after” theme is useful because it gives the exhibit unity and 
makes it tell a story. To see how effective it can be, picture the Cornell 
University exhibit of cupboard planning above without the bad example at left 
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Themes for April 


1. Summer play clothes to make 

Apply for college entrance 

now 

3. The why’s of vegetable cook- 
ery 

4. How electric mixers work 


5. How to color Easter eggs 


snappy and interest-provoking; (4) Set- 
ting up the exhibit—All materials 
should be assembled before the work is 
started. These will include hammer, 
nails, tacks, decorative materials, scotch 
cellulose or drafting tape, and the items 
to be exhibited. 

As her fifth point, Mrs. Pinckney says 
that exhibit planners should keep in 
mind the “tricks of the trade” of mak- 
ing exhibits. Here are a few of the 
tricks she suggests: 

Reading matter should be kept at a 
minimum. Plain block or cut-out let- 
ters are most effective. The title line 
should be in big letters—maybe two and 
one-half feet high—and all posters 
should be placed at eye-level. Statistics 
should be few and well displayed. 

Color creates atmosphere and can be 
used to carry out the theme. However, 
not more than three or four colors 
should be used, counting the back- 
ground color as one. Background colors 
should be kept neutral with strong 
colors in titles, illustrations and other 
important places. Other important 
points in achieving an effective display 
are good lighting, quality products and 
orderly arrangement. 


Recruiting for Home Economics 


A home economics recruiting bulletin 
board should be helpful to senior stu- 
dents who have not already chosen 
their colleges. By writing to various 
colleges and universities with good 
home economics programs, bulletins il- 
lustrated with pictures of the campus 
can be obtained. Usually these will 
include some views of students in home 
economics classes or of the home eco- 
nomics building. These photographs 
could form the basis of a recruiting bul- 
letin board. The regular catalogs list- 
ing courses, fees, etc., can be placed 
near by so that they are easily accessible 
to girls who are interested in further 
information. 
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Fashion touches — easy 


r students 


with these SINGER attzchments/ 


EVEN BEGINNERS can make perfect but- 
tonholes—put tricky binding on collars 
and pockets—add important fashion 
touches to their sewing with easy-to-use 


SINGER* Attachments. Shown below are 
a few of the many which are available 








at special school discounts at your near- 
est SINGER SEWING CENTER. 








Blind-Stitch Attachment, newest addition to the SINGER 
line, lets you do “invisible” hemming by machine. Hems 
look hand-sewn. Excellent on any type of fabric. 

Regular List Price $4.95 











Buttonholer makes a perfect, non-fraying buttonhole in a 

few seconds. Adjustable to various sizes. Exclusive SINGER 

“stripper-foot”” prevents snagging on sheer fabrics. 
Regular List Price $9.95 














Multi-slotted Binder will sew on one row of bias binding, or 

several rows of different widths a// at the same time. Ideal 

for finishing seams as well as for decorative effects. 
Regular List Price $1.25 








as = nes 


Seen 


Adjustable Zipper Foot stitches closely along either side of | 
slide fastener. Assures smooth finish. (Zippers and other no- 
tions always available at your SINGER SEWING CENTER.) 

; : Regular List Price 75¢ 





= 











New ‘‘SINGER Sewing Book’’ has 273 pages, 1000 illustra- 
tions. Covers every step in dressmaking, decorating, gift- 
making, mending, sewing for children. Includes special sec- 
tions On attachments. 


Regular List Price $3.95 


hints 











ORDER TODAY! 


Give your students the advantage of these modern, timesaving } 
aids that make better sewing easier. And get a copy of the 
new “SINGER Sewing Book” for your classroom library. 

For free demonstration of attachments, call or 
visit your nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
Or write for illustrated pamphlet to Educational 
Department SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 





} 

| 

\ Trade-mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 

Copyright, U.S.A., 1949, 1950, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
All rights reserved for all countries 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





NCREASED teacher interest in the 

use of visual aids was probably the 

most significant development in vis- 
ual education during the past fiscal year, 
according to the annual report of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. During the previous — year 
(1947-48) interest also increased greatly. 
At that time, the Office received more 
than 18,000 inquiries from teachers, in 
contrast to only 5,000 the year before. 
Chere are now 16 mm sound projectors 
in over eighty per cent of the public 
secondary schools, the report says. 

Paralleling this increased teacher in- 
terest in films was a healthy growth in 
teacher initiative and responsibility in 
utilizing them, the report continued. It 
that as visual aids became an 
integral part of the program, 
they tended to be more and more the 
concern of all teachers rather than of 
visual education experts only. 

The report also dealt with the 2,013 
pictures and filmstrips from 
fifteen government agencies which are 
handled by the Office of Education, 
The federal government has earned a 
royalty of $234,580 on these films in the 
past five years. They are sold by the 
Castle Films Division of United World 
Films, Inc. under a contract awarded 
by the Treasury Department. 


was felt 
school 


motion 


Audio-Visual Aids Needed 
More and _ better aids 
are needed if schools are to do the best 


audio-visual 


possible job of teaching, was one of the 
conclusions of The New York Times at 
the end of its nation-wide study on cur- 
The newspaper 
noted a need for greater use of period- 
icals, filmstrips, sound films, radio pro- 
and recording facilities. How- 
ever, it emphasized that such materials 
are no substitute for a good teacher. 
The survey report decried the tendency 
of schools to separate history and cur- 


rent events teaching. 


grams 


rent events discussions, overdependence 
on special classroom papers and com- 
munity pressures which inhibit the dis- 
cussion of the 


controversial issues in 


classroom. 


New Home Management Series 
Home Management: Buying Food is 
the first of a new series of films on 
home management problems. Designed 
to depict the basic elements of good 
buymanship, this film emphasized the 
dangers of impulse buying, shows ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of quantity 
purchases, discusses labeling and deals 
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with the place of canned and frozen 
foods in meal planning and the import- 
ance of cooking skill in preparing the 
cheaper cuts of meat. The film was 
planned for secondary school, college 
and adult groups. Buying Food is a 
16 mm, 1 reel sound film and is sold 
by Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 


4lst Street, New York 17, New York 
for $40. The next film in the series 
will be Home Management: Why 
Budget. 


Two New Books 

Two new books have been published 
which may be of interest to those who 
are studying or teaching the use of 
audio-visual aids. They are: 

Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Edu- 
Program: A Handbook _ for 
Principals. Stanford University Press, 
34 pages, $1. Written from the ad- 
ministrator’s point of view, this book- 
let covers organization for the visual 


cation 


aids program, equipment and _ facilities 
and in-service teacher education. 
Audio-Visual Teaching Materials, by 
F. Dean McClusky. William C. Brown 
Company Dubuque, Iowa. 118 pages. 
$2.75. This spiral bound book was used 
in Dr. McClusky’s basic audio-visual 
course at the University of California. 
It includes an films 
and other teaching aids suitable for use 
with different 


extensive list of 


as illustrative material 
sections of the text. 

Daylight Projection Criticized 

Daylight projection, which has been 
discussed as one of the important poten- 
tial improvements in audio-visual equip- 
ment, may not be an improvement at 
all, Amo De Bernardis, Portland, Ore- 
gon’s. director of teaching materials, 
suggested at an informal meeting in 
Portland last winter. He feels that part, 
at least, of the film’s unique power 
comes from the environment of a dark- 
ened room which induces concentration 
on the and the 
message a personal one to each mem- 
Mr. De Bernardis’ 
statements bring to mind that at stage 
plays, where there is no projection 
problem, the house lights are always 
put out for the performance. The dis- 
cussion of daylight projection was_re- 
ported in YAF Closeups, February 1950. 


screen makes film’s 


ber of the audience. 


British Film Catalog 
A catalog of films available from the 
British Information Services has now 
been published. This catalog lists one 





including a 


hundred current titles, 
number of movies on child develop- 
ment and several others which may be 
of interest to home economists. Young 
Housewife, on ‘domestic science” 
classes for teen-age girls in Scotland, 
may be of particular value. Films from 


Britain can be obtained from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York or 
other British Information Services or 


British consulates. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Vitamin Rivers 

Eco- 
Com- 


16 mm, color, 22 minutes. Home 
nomics Section, American Can 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Loaned free. 

Fruit and vegetable juices, the foods 
from which they are made and the proc- 
esses used to produce them, are the sub- 
ject of this educational film. A special 
guide helps teachers coordinate the 
movie with several subjects, including 
home economics. 


Overcoming Fear 

16 mm, 114 reels, sound, color or black 
and white. Educational collaborator: 
Herbert Sorenson, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Ken- 
tucky. Coronet Films, 65 East South 
Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

This film shows how overcoming fear 
can make a better all-round person. It 
might be useful to home economics 
teachers in discussing problems of life 
adjustment. 


Time for Tea 

16 mm, black and white, sound slide- 
film. Can be borrowed from nearest 
Standard Brands dealer. 

Planned specifically for training res- 
taurant employees, this slidefilm on 
tea preparation for restaurants might 
be of interest to classes in dietetics or in- 
stitution management. 


Facts on Fabrics and Fashions 
16 mm. sound, color. Bates Fabrics, 
Inc., 80 Worth Street, New York City. 
Information about fashions and _ the 
making of fine fabrics is given in this 
new film. It is accompanied by a folder 
containing swatches of the fabrics shown 
in the movie. 
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CLIP ON DOTTED LINE. 
KEEP THIS QUIZIN YOUR 
=—_ JELLY-MAKING SESSION 
FOLDER. 
| ° 
| If Your Students can Answer these Questions 
| 
3 e 8 
| they won't get in a Jam making Jelly! 
a | — 
»P- | 
mg ft JELLY-MAKER’S QUIZ 
“A | (See reverse side of this page for answers) 
sie | 
ish | 
Jer ‘ ‘ 
“a | 1. What basic utensils 7. What is meant by 
- : are necessary for a full rolling boil? 
| jelly-making? 
| 
™ 7 8. What causes 
. 2. What makes “weeping” jelly and 
: : jelly “jell”? is there a cure for it? 
ub- 
al | Fe 3. What are the 9. How much paraffin 
ing | “Big 3” ingredients of should be used on 
| jam and jelly-making? each glass? 
ack | ( 
for: 
| ! 
l 4. Is there a short-cut 10. How long will 
uth | to making better jams and jellies . 
ear l |. jams and jellies? keep? 
ee | F 
nics ! 
life 
7 5. Should fruits be ll. Can liquid and 
i | measured before powdered pectins 
est or after crushing? be used interchangeably? 
; | 
res- 
| 
on 
- | 6. What is the modern 12. Name America’s 
| 3. way to get the most two leading 
" , Ka” from your fruit? pectin products. 
ity. | 
the | 
this | 
der 
ywn : 
l SEE ANSWERS ON NEXT PAGE => 
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IF YOU KNOW ALL THIS, YOU CAN 
MAKE WONDERFUL JELLY! 


(Answers to Jelly-Making Quiz on preceding page) 


| Colander for washing and picking over fruit .. . 
@ Standard Measuring Cup . . . Paring Knife or Peeler 


... Fruit Masher . . . Jelly Cloth or Bag . . . Large 
Saucepan (6-8 qts. for cooking fruit and juice) . . . Extra 
Bowl or Saucepan . . . Wooden Stirring Spoon . . . Clock 
for timing one-minute boil . . . Skimming Spoon .. . 


Jelly Glasses and Covers . . . Small Double Boiler for 
melting paraffin . . . Paraffin . . . Utility Tray. 


Pectin, a natural substance found in all fruits, 

@ makes jelly ‘“jell.’”” The amount varies in different 
kinds of fruit as well as in varieties of the same fruit. 
Certo and Sure-Jell, made with natural fruit pectin, supply 
this substance to take the guesswork out of jelly-making. 


The “Big 3” of jelly-making are pectin, fruit acid 
@ and sugar. Jelling occurs when these three are in 
proper proportions. 


r | The short-boil method with Certo or Sure-Jell is a 
@ short-cut to better jams and jellies—a one-minute 
boil does the trick. Without this help, most jellies and 
jams would have to boil 20 to 30 minutes. 


xy Fruits must be measured after they are crushed 
@ because fruits vary so much in size. 


With Certo’s or Sure-Jell’s short-boil method you 
@ get about 50% more glasses from the same amount 
of fruit—juice doesn’t boil away. 


Short-Cut to 
Better Jams 
and Jellies! 


Take your pick — each does 
the trick—QUICK! 


SLC ASOM 


7 A full rolling boil is a full, high, tumbling boil 
@ which cannot be stirred down. 


Separation of a small amount of syrup, frequently 

@ known as “weeping,” is normal and will not harm 

jellies and jams unless yeast and mold start growing on 

the seepage. To prevent excessive weeping, leave a half- 

inch space at the top when filling the glass. Paraffin and 
store in a cool, dry place. 


& Immediately after the jelly or jam has been poured 
® into the glasses, cover with a thin coat of paraffin 
(about 14” thick) and “‘seal’’ around edge. One tablespoon 
of melted paraffin usually gives the desired thickness and 
helps prevent “‘weeping.”’ 


7 Jellies and jams will keep about a year or longer 
@ if properly sealed and stored. 


* Liquid and powdered pectins do the same job, but 

@ cannot be used interchangeably. Sure-Jell, the 
powdered pectin, will not dissolve in high sugar concen- 
trations, so it must be added to the fruit before the sugar 
—-while Certo, the liquid pectin, is added after the sugar. 
Each type pectin has its own special recipes which must 
be followed exactly. 


12 Certo is the leading liquid pectin—Sure-Jell, the 
@ leading powdered pectin. 





Products of General Foods 
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HEN a woman reaches the mature age of thirty- 

five, she is generally supposed to possess not only 

the good judgement that comes from wide ex- 
perience, but is at her peak in energy, enthusiasm and 
vitality. 

Home economics extension reached that age in the 
fall of 1949 exactly thirty-five years after the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, setting up extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. ‘The achieve- 
ments made during this period of time speak for the 
good judgement exercised, particularly by the early 
pioneer workers in setting up sturdy programs designed 
to fit the needs and desires of rural families. 

The youthful characteristics of this mature organiza- 
sion, now thirty-five years old, are to be seen not only 
in the widely expanded and growing program but in 
the critical analysis leaders in the home demonstration 
field are giving to their work—a critical analysis evi- 
dent in such questions as— 

What ultimate aim are we striving for? 

Is what we are doing contributing to this ultimate 
aim? 

Have rural people entered fully into the planning of 
programs from which they are expected to benefit? 

Are we reaching all segments of our population? 

What place do skills have in a broad program of 
home demonstration work? 

With time so limited and employees so few, have we 
sometimes allowed frills to crowd out fundamentals? 

Is there a place for the so-called spice in our pro- 
gram—the aluminum. trays, the textile painting? Yes— 
even “pink lampshades”? 

To what extent can we multiply our work through 
rural leaders? 

No attempt has been made by any State to answer 
all these questions. Some will be the basis for extension 
studies and experimentation in the coming years. Some 
will be taken to farm people for their careful considera- 
tion. All of these will be examined by State leaders 
in light of the ultimate aim of home demonstration 
work—“Better living and the development of a well- 


Our Objectives in 
Home Demonstration Work 


By Mena Hogan 


Field Agent, Southern States 
United States Extension Service 


informed people equipped to appraise and handle 
changing problems in family and community life.”* 

Gertrude Humphreys, State home demonstration 
leader of West Virginia, gets right down to cases when 
she questions in effect, “We have taught home furnish- 
ings for thirty to thirty-five years in all home economics 
programs. Why is it after all these years we still have 
so much disorderly clutter around many homes—both 
inside and out?” 

Gertrude Dieken, editor of Farmer's Wife, made 
much the same observation following an extended field 
trip during which she went into farm homes in many 
States. 

Other subjects might come in for the same type of 
question. 

I remember a community in a county where I was 
home demonstration agent in the early thirties. Home 
demonstration agents had worked in the area for ten 
or twelve years. Yet, as you visited in some of the 
homes, you could see no appreciable difference in the 
living standards of the people. 

Nor was it a matter of knowledge. There wasn’t a 
woman in the group, for example, who didn’t know 
the correct method of canning or who couldn't tell 
you the principles of good gardening. Yet, when hot 
weather came, gardens for the most part grew up in 
weeds and it must have seemed a waste of time to can 
peaches by the hot water method when they had always 
kept when put up by the old dishpan way. 

Perhaps we had failed in this particular county in 
not making the people a more real part of the plan- 
ning and carrying out of a program from which they 
were supposed to benefit. 

Bridging the gap between knowing and doing prob- 
ably will always remain a tremendous problem in all 
home economics education. 

Scudder McKeel once told Indian Service personnel, 


(Continued on page 197) 





*Excerpt from “What's Ahead in Home Demonstration Work—Second 
Report of National Committee of State Home Demonstration Leaders," 
Chicago, 1946, 
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How We Made a Movie 


By Helen Young 


Senior Home Economics Student 
Madison Township School 
Trotwood, Ohio 


When Mary B. Stockslager, home economics teacher and 
FHA adviser at Madison Township School in Trotwood, 
Ohio, asked the superintendent of schools to reorder a 
movie on Charm and Personality for her classes, he re- 
plied with a challenging suggestion: Couldn’t the Future 
Homemakers of America Club make their own movie? Acting on his idea, the 
club produced a film called Your Manners Are Showing. Since then, the movie 
has been used not only in Madison classes, but in other schools in Ohio. Helen 
Young, who is FHA president this year, has written about the project for us. 
She received her State Homemaker degree last year and hopes that the publica- 
tion of this article will help her to achieve the American Homemaker degree 


RODUCING a motion picture is an 

exciting educational experience, as 

our Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica Club learned. Some time ago, with 
the help of our teachers and the other 
students, we made a movie on good and 
bad manners. We called it Your Man- 
ners Are Showing. 

Since the movie was made, it has been 
shown in a number of places. In addi- 
tion to being used in our own class- 
rooms, it has been presented at the 





Ohio state fair and at two county fairs. 
Because of these showings, various 
schools throughout the state have bor- 
rowed the movie and have sent favorable 
comments to our club and home eco- 
nomics department. 

What we wanted to show in this pic- 
ture was correct and incorrect ways of 
doing things. The subjects treated were 
lunchroom manners, locker and _ hall 
conduct, etiquette in theaters and on the 
dance floor, and street and bus behavior. 


At right, the planning committee gets 
to work on Your Manners Are Showing. 
This article is illustrated by scenes 
from the movie and the captions un- 
derneath are adapted from the titles 


which students prepared for the film 


In a neat locker, there is room for 
all necessities and it is much easier 
to find things when they are needed. 
Books are neatly arranged on the top 
shelf and things are not piled up be- 
low so the coat cannot hang straight 


All of us learned more about good 
manners through preparing the scenario, 
filming the scenes, and editing and titl- 
ing the production than we could have 
assimilated through much reading and 
class discussion. We found that film 
production teaches lessons in expression 
and demonstrates the advantages ol 
working together, each doing his or her 
assigned part, to achieve a common goal. 
In addition, we have left the depart- 
ment and school a film from which fu- 
ture classes can also learn much. 

In planning a school-made motion 
picture, certain procedures should be 
observed. Perhaps other schools who 
undertake such a project may be able 
to profit from our experiences. First, 
the requirements and purpose of the 
film should be established. The next 
step is to prepare the outline or 
scenario. ‘This should be done in detail 
before any filming is done. Otherwise, 
certain scenes may not fit, and_ still 
others may be needed to complete the 
picture. In preparing the outline, scenes 
should be selected for their relation to 
the primary purpose of the picture. 

The requirements of the proposed 
film will determine largely the type of 
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equipment needed to photograph it. If 
it is to be shown on the school’s 
projector, it should be made on 16 mm 
film. If certain scenes must be slowed 
down or speeded up, a motion picture 
camera which provides higher and lower 
than normal speeds will be needed. 

The selection of appropriate film 
stock is not difficult as it will be deter- 
mined largely by the types of scenes 
to be photographed. Interior scenes 
will require special lighting and film 
which is designed to produce best results 
with artificial illumination. If all the 
scenes are filmed outdoors, any of the 
usual films, either in black and white 
or in color, will be satisfactory. 

When the scenario has been complet- 
ed and all arrangements have been 
made for equipment and film, the pho- 
tographing can be started. Following 
these simple rules will avoid waste of 
time and film, 

1. Hold the camera steady at all times. 
Let the subject move through the field 
of the lens. 

2. Keep the camera clean and well 
oiled. Follow the instruction book that 
is furnished with each camera. 

3. Keep the lenses immaculate. Never 
touch the surface of any lens with the 
bare fingers. 

4. Use a reliable exposure meter to 
determine the proper lens diaphragm 
setting. Light values are difficult to 
guess, even for the professional. 

5. Shoot rapid action shots at an an- 
gle of approximately thirty degrees 
with the action moving toward the cam- 
era. 

6. Use half-speed and slow motion 
variations only when necessary. 

7. Make complete scenes, not short 
flashes. A simple rule to follow is to 
count slowly to ten for any scene. If 
the desired action is not completed, con- 
tinue to shoot. Too short scenes can- 
not be grasped by the audience. 
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After the films have been exposed 
and processed, the next step is editing. 
The scenes should be roughly assem- 
bled in accordance with the scenario. 
Retain only those scenes and portions 
of scenes which are essential to telling 
the story. 

If the film is to be silent, brief ex- 
planatory titles should be inserted 
where necessary. Titles for the scenes 
should be decided upon. Any film com- 
pany will make up the titles for the 
film, to be inserted where necessary. 

If the picture is to be accompanied 
by sound, arrangements should then be 
made for the sound to be recorded, 
either by use of private or school facili- 
ties or by a professional organization. 

After the editing is completed, it is 
well to get a preserving fluid from your 
camera store. Applying this before the 
film is used, and occasionally after- 
wards, will insure a longer-lasting film. 
School-owned films should be inspected 
after each use, and any necessary splic- 
ing should be done before the films are 
returned to storage. 

The producers of this movie, Future 
Homemakers of America, have been 
greatly rewarded for their time and 
work. The boys in school who have 
seen the movie have remarked that they 
learned more about “how to do things” 
than if someone had told them and 
that they preferred getting their infor- 
mation this way. 

One hundred and_ twenty-five stu- 
dents participated in the production of 
the movie. Everyone co-operated thus 
reducing the time necessary to make 
the movie. The teachers, superintend- 
ent and students helped to find the 
correct methods of making the scenes 
and also aided in taking the pictures. 
The classes from year to year will be 
shown this movie and we feel sure that 
they will learn as much about it as we 
who helped produce Your Manners Are 
Showing. 


On the dance floor, the girl should 
look over the boy’s right shoulder. 
He should hold his partner firmly, 
but not so closely that it is hard 
for her to follow. Couples should 
not do fancy steps on crowded floors 


Eight high school girls (at left) 
demonstrate eight different ways not 
to behave in the school lunch room. 
Poor posture, untidy trays and bad 
manners create an atmosphere that 
can make even good food unappetizing 





When a boy and girl enter a building 
together, he opens the door, then 
stands aside and lets the girl go in. 
Madison students show how it is done 





When a couple go driving, the boy 
opens the door, helps the girl into 
the car and closes the door for her. 
Then he gets in on the opposite side 
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Dont Be Airaid 
of Adults 


Part It1i—Gwen helps Naney see it through 


Mountainville, Montana 


Dear Gwen, 

Your letters have been very helpful 
to me. As you suggested, I have chosen 
an adyisory committee to help me form- 
ulate a program to meet the needs of 
adults in this community and to help 
publicize the program. 

I was amazed at the response when I 
asked people to serve on the committee. 
I took your advice and asked Mr. 
Cooper, our superintendent. He seemed 
pleased to find me interested in an 
adult program and felt it was a worth- 
while project. I had expected him to be 
enthusiastic, but when I asked Mrs. 
Parker (who is president of the Wo- 
men’s Club) to help me, she was all 
for taking over and doing it herself! 
Then when I explained more of our 
program to her, she seemed ready to 
cooperate with the others. 

I met Mrs. Elliot in the grocery store 
the other day and asked her to help. 
She has four children and lives on a 
farm, so her first remark was, “Who, 
me? With my four children?” I said, 
“If you can spare the time, you are 
just the person we need.” 

I hesitated about seeking the help of 
our popular young minister and _ his 
wife, knowing that they were busy in 
other community activities. However, 
after talking to them, I knew I could 
depend on them for many good ideas 
backed with lots of enthusiasm. 

I must tell you about our meetings. 
At the first one, everyone was somewhat 
reserved, that is, until we had coffee and 
doughnuts. Food does break the ice, 
doesn’t it? Then, too, we met in the 
home economics rooms, so that made 
me feel a little more secure. It took 
only a few remarks to start the ideas 
coming—and all at once! 

At our meeting Tuesday evening, we 
checked on advertising and promotion. 
It seemed that we had aroused a lot of 
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interest for the class. In fact, the com- 
mittee was so enthusiastic in discussing 
the type of material to be offered that, 
frankly, I am getting a little worried 


about my capabilities for teaching 
adults. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy. 


Prairie City, Montana 
Dear NANCy, 

You seem to be so apprehensive 
about your coming adult homemaking 
class that I thought I might be able to 
help you. 

Do you remember in your junior and 
senior years in college you scored your- 
selves in class, noting especially the per- 
sonal characteristics that would help 
or hinder your being a_ successful 
teacher. Of course, those qualities were 
primarily for teaching adolescents, but 
don't you think they could be applied 
to the teacher of adults? 

By now you surely have seen the 
value of our old standbys, such as per- 
sonal attractiveness, a smile, active in- 
terest in the class and individual class 
members, and knowledge of your sub- 
ject matter; but there are a few more 
items that should be added to your 
repertoire. Here are some items from 
a score sheet I have given the girls here. 
From their comments, they seem to have 
found it helpful. 

Your first problem is to lead adults 
to your class: 

1. Have you developed some extro- 
vert characteristics? 

a. Do you speak first and with friend- 


By Patricia Sias 


Homemaking Teacher 
State Vocational School, Helena, Montana 


and Shirley Morton 


Homemaking Teacher 
Broadwater County High School 
Townsend, Montana 
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liness to people on the street, shopping, 
at clubs and PTA? 

b. Do you leave them with the feeling 
that they are worth-while? 

c. Do you understand the problems of 
mothers and fathers? 

d. Can you offer them information 
without their thinking you believe them 
uneducated? 

e. Have you shown initiative in or- 
ganizing the class and some other acti- 
vities in your department or school? 

2. Have you “advertised” your knowl- 
edge of subject matter? 

a. Have you sent into the homes of 
your students concrete, usable ideas from 
your homemaking classes? 

b. Have you tried to answer and solve 
all questions asked you by outsiders? 
3. Have you commanded respect of 
your community by your personal at- 
tractiveness and professional attitude? 

After you have guided adults to join 
your class, then you must hold their 
interest. Thus interested, they will re- 
turn with enthusiasm, and _ possibly 
bring a visitor or a new member with 
them. The first meeting will be the 
most difficult for you and it is a very 
important one. It will be made much 
easier for you and your class if you have 
it well planned and organized. Have 
more than enough material prepared to 
give yourself the assurance you will 
need. 

Be friendly. Greet each member to 
make her feel at ease and at home. IIlus- 
trative material around the room will 
stimulate interest until all members 
arrive. Do something to “break the ice.” 
A funny story or an incident appro- 
priate to the occasion is a good begin- 


ning. 
Assume that their interest has not 
already been sufficiently stimulated. 


Without lecturing to them, try every 
available means to get them to con- 


(Concluded on page 201) 
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Pattern for April 


ERT and pretty are this spring’s accessories—all ready and willing to give dash 
to new costumes, to add zest to old ones. They are one of the easiest ways for a 
girl to express her special personality, too. Of course this expression need not 
involve much money, especially if the girl has a little time and skill to make some 


of her accessories. We wish we could picture in original color this pretty Easter 
bonnet set which the Spool Cotton Company designed for our Pattern for April. It 
is made in an enchanting turquoise color and the black velvet buttons fairly dance 
across it. The directions for making the set are not difficult, so girls, get out 
your crochet hooks. Before you know it you will complete a hat and bag to accent 
dark date dresses and to wear later as perfect companions to summer white piques. 





Directions for Hat and Bag 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Knit-Cro-Sheen, 6 
balls of (No. 78) Turquoise 

Plastic Crochet Hook No. 4 

40 black velvet buttons 

2 yards of black velvet tubing, 34 inch 
wide 

Use thread double throughout. 

GAUGE: 6 sc make 1 inch; 6 rows make 
1 inch 


Hat 

Starting at center of crown, ch 2. Ist 
rnd: 7 sc in 2nd ch from hook. 2nd 
rnd: 2 sc in each sc around. 3rd rnd: 
* Sc in next sc, 2 sc in next sc (an inc). 
Repeat from * around, 4th rnd: Sc 
in each sc around, increasing 7 sc evenly 
around. 5th to 18th rnds incl: Repeat 
4th rnd. Now work without increasing 
until 29 rnds in all are made. Join 
with sl] st. Ch 1, turn. 

30th rnd: Insert hook between sl st 
and first sc from front of work, bring 
hook out between first and second sc 
from back of work, thread over and 
draw loop through, thread over and 
draw through 2 loops (raised sc made), 
* insert hook between this and next 
sc, bring out between next and follow- 
ing sc and complete sc as before. Re- 
peat from * around. Join. Ch 1, turn. 
31st rnd: Sc in each sc around. Join. 
Ch 1, turn (center back). 

32nd to 35th rnds incl: Repeat 30th 
and 3lst rnds alternately. At end of 
35th rnd do not join and turn but con- 
tinue to work in continuous rnds as be- 
fore. 36 rnd: Sc in each sc around, in- 
creasing 28 sc evenly around (for brim). 
37th to 40th rnds incl: Sc in each se 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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—with fifteen college clothing teachers on a 
four week fashion tour of France and England 


time of spending a vacation in Eu- 

rope visiting the storied cities of 
the old world. Those dreams were real- 
ized by fifteen college teachers who 
found it possible to add to their knowl- 
edge in clothing and textiles and at the 
same time have a European vacation. 
A four-week tour of France and Eng- 
land was arranged by Doris Myers, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Edna Brandau, Syracuse University. 

Plans for the tour were made possible 
through the generous cooperation of 
Miss Anne Shaw, Special Representa- 
tive of Air France, and Dora Loues 
Miller, head of International Fashions, 
Inc. of New York and Paris. 

Days of anticipatign were  inter- 
spersed with practical details such as 
securing a passport, being vaccinated 
and planning an air wardrobe. The 
kind of clothing to take was a major 
problem since we were allowed only 
sixty-six pounds of luggage. Clothing 
which would pack easily, resist wrink- 
ling and launder quickly was a must. 
Due to an unforeseen seventy-five day 
drought in France and England, rain- 
coats and toe rubbers were given a free 
ride throughout the trip. 

The day before departure the tour 
group met in New York for a final 
briefing. 

The day was filled with last minute 
details such as washing nylons, buying 
kodak film and changing American 
money into French francs and English 
pounds. It was startling to receive three 
hundred and thirty-three French francs 
for one American dollar. 

The next morning we checked in at 
the Air France terminal. Then, enroute 
to the Idlewild International Airport, 
we felt that our journey had really be- 


| LL of us have dreamed at some- 
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By Elizabeth Ellett and Doris Myers 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


gun. With the thirty-nine passengers 
in their places, we took off in a Con- 
stellation at noon and flew low enough 
to see the Atlantic coastline. We landed 
at Gander, Newfoundland, about four- 
thirty P.M. for plane servicing and re- 
fueling and at six o’clock, we took off 
for one American dollar. 

The sun went down about nine-thirty 
and much to our surprise the new sun 
rose at one A.M. The plane had been 
flying at 8000 feet but as we approached 
the mainland of France we dropped 
gradually until we could see the white- 
caps on the sea. Our sense of distance 
was corrected upon seeing a three-stack 
steamer which looked like a child’s toy. 

We arrived at Orlay Field, 5:30 A. M. 
New York time, 10:30 A.M. Paris time, 
and were met by Dora Loues Miller 
and Helene Terre, former Commandant 
of the French WAC who was to be our 
official guide. Our contacts with Eu- 
ropean industry had been made by 
Miss Miller. 

Customs officials checked our pass- 
ports and declarations of kinds and 
amount of money, number of washed 
stockings, number of cigarettes and 
yardage of fabrics we were bringing 
into France. This was done quickly 
and soon we were enroute to Paris by 
bus. It was a rapid trip to the hotel 
as there are no speed limits for traffic. 
Paris was all we expected with its tree- 
lined boulevards, colorful skyline, nar- 
row side streets, shuttered shops and 
sidewalk cafes. 

The first week was highlighted with 
mid-season showings of Balmain, Jean 


Desses, Molyneux, Piguet, Genevieve 
and Bernard, and Race Valois. The 
garments were marked by _ beautiful 
hand work, interesting details in cut- 
ting and manipulation of fabrics and 
highly individualized designs. Prices 
ranged from $180 to $800. 

Prices are lower in the boutiques, 
first-floor shops of the couture houses, 
where only one fitting is given to a cus- 
tomer. The average French woman can- 
not afford couture clothes so she must 
rely on the small dressmaker. Mass pro- 
duction as we know it in America is 
practically unknown in France. Attend- 
ing the Journee des Drags at Auteuil, 
the opening day of the race track, the 
Ballet at the Opera, and a wedding at 
the Invalides Chapel gave us an oppor- 
tunity to see the fashions accepted by 
well-dressed French women. 

A visit to the Manufacture des Go- 
belins offered an opportunity to see an- 
other type of handicraft—the making 
of Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries and 
Savonnerie rugs. This craft requires 
great skill and time in execution. Some- 
times it may take a year to develop one 
square yard of an intricate design. 

Every minute of our time was used 
to its fullest advantage visiting mu- 
seums, technical schools and general 
sightseeing. The view of Paris from 
Sacre Coeur in Montmartre and the 
Eiffel Tower revealed the beauty of the 
colorful roof tops and interesting plan 
of the city. It was exciting to gain an 
aerial view of Napoleon’s tomb, Notre 
Dame, Palais de Chaillot, Arc de Tri- 
omphe, Musee de Louvre, Tuileries 
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Garden, Isle St. Louis and many other 
places we had visited on foot. 

Within a few days we became accus- 
tomed to the French way of living. We 
had been warned that food was expen- 
sive and difficult to obtain but our find- 
ings were quite the opposite. The food 
was excellent and inexpensive accord- 
ing to our standards. Such fruits as 
strawberries, cherries, apricots and rasp- 
berries were to be had in great abun- 
dance. Steaks with French fries, veal 
and ham were the most accepted 
entrees. Some members of the party 
discovered the French pastry shops and 
indulged at every opportunity. The 
hurried American businessman’s lunch 
was unheard of and after a light break- 
fast of croissants and coffee or hot 
chocolate served in our hotel room, 
we were ready for the leisurely French 
lunch which usually requires two hours. 
All shops and places of business are 
closed from twelve to two P. M. for 
the lunch hour, 

The language barrier brought about 
misunderstandings but sometimes re- 
sulted in amusing incidents. The pur- 
chase of an individual carnet, a book 
of twenty bus tickets, almost became an 
international incident for ten of the 
group. The price of the carnet, a hun- 
dred francs or thirty-three cents for the 
whole group, stopped bus service until 
an English speaking Frenchman came 
to our rescue. It was much simpler on 
the Metro or subway where prices were 
posted at the cashier’s window. Destina- 
tions were easy to reach when’ you 
pressed a button and a series of lights 
indicated the route on the subway map. 

Though delighted with the busy 
eight days we had spent in Paris, we 
were eager to start our autobus trip 
into the south of France. Just a few 
miles out of Paris we had our first 
glimpse of roads lined with trees and 
the Burgundy wine country with its 
patterned outline of green grape vines 
along the rolling hillsides. Stopping in 
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Dijon we visited the Palais des Ducs 
de Bourgogne. In Beaune we saw a 
tapestry designed by Lurcat for the 
wine industry. It was a beautiful ex- 
ample of traditional handicraft devel- 
oped in modern design. 

We lunched one day at the Hostel- 
lerie at Perouge, one of the inns of 
France, well known to gourmets. The 
streets of Perouge are so narrow that 
it was necessary to park our autobus 
outside this eleventh century village 
overlooking the Rhone valley. In Gre- 
noble, the center of the glove industry 
of France, we gained a picture of glove 
manufacturing. Cutting of the gloves 
is done on the factory premises but 
the sewing is done in the worker's 
homes. 

From Grenoble we travelled south 
over narrow roads circling the edges of 
mountain precipices in the French Alps. 
Before we came to the highest snow- 
capped mountains, we had a picnic 
lunch near Sisteron of sandwiches, 
made with ham between crusty French 
bread, cheese and fruit. Sisteron was 
the seat of the French resistance move- 
ment during World War II. The con- 
trast in scenery—lavender growing on 
the mountain tops, the herds of sheep 
grazing on the mountainsides, the olive, 
lemon and palm trees appearing near 
Grasse and the blue of the Mediter- 


ranean—was astounding for a one day's 
trip. 

Two nights were spent at Juan-Les 
Pins, a lovely small beach between 
Cannes and Nice. The southern part 
of France was warm and for the first 
time we felt that it was really the latter 
part of June. On a sight-seeing trip to 
Monte Carlo we visited a perfume fac- 
tory at Grasse where essence used in 
perfumes, soaps and cosmetics, was be- 
ing distilled from flower petals. Eze, an 
eleventh century village where many 
artists and writers have been inspired, 
cannot be forgotten with its stone steps 
as the only means of reaching the 
quaint dwellings perched on a rock 
high above the sea. 

The return trip from the Mediter- 
ranean to Paris was made through 
Provence, the country of innumerable 
legends. Aix-en-Provence, a university 
town, was quite charming with its wide 
main street completely covered with 
branching shade trees. Les Antiques 
displayed the ruins of a Gallo-Roman 
city and Roman monuments near the 
convent where Van Gogh lived and 
painted. After visiting the Place of the 
Popes in Avignon, we traveled to Or- 
ange to see a Roman theatre built in 
120 A. D. under the Emperor Adrian 
which is still being used as an outdoor 
theatre for festivals. 

In Lyon, the center of the silk indus- 
try, the Director of the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs conducted a tour for the 
group through the exquisite exhibition 
of early Coptic to eighteenth century 
fabrics. It was a great thrill to see 
modern fabrics being developed in the 
Ecole de Tissage where many Ameri- 
cans have learned the art of weaving. 
Near Paris we visited the Abbaye de 
Cluny built in the twelfth century, now 
a school for architectural engineers, and 
Fontainebleau, the palace of the kings 
of France. . 

With one day in Paris before begin- 
ning our trip to the north of France, 
we could not miss the Flea Market 
where merchants sell antiques and mod- 
ern merchandise in open streets and 
alley ways, giving the impression of a 

(Continued on page 203) 


The authors are instructors in clothing and textiles for professional majors 
in clothing and design, retailing and teacher education at the Carnegie In- 


stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. Miss Myers, with Edna 


Brandau of Syracuse University, arranged the four-week professional tour for 
college teachers. The group is shown at the top of the page and are from 
left to right: Ruth Bumpas, University of Wyoming; Grace Burwash, Rhode Island 
State College; Dorothea Barton, University of Tennessee; Oma Umbel, University 
of Hawaii; Edna Brandau, Syracuse University; Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Corinne Baker, Davenport, Iowa; Anna Marie Caswell, University 
of Texas; Dorothy Machesney, Edgewood Junior College; Elizabeth Ellet, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Elizabeth Edson, University of New Hampshire; 
Laura Courtney Frank, Designer, Philadelphia; Janet Ross, K.D.D.A., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Vera Moulton, Skidmore College; Frances Taconis, University of 
California. A second exciting field trip is being planned for this summer 
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Short Cut 


(rooming 


By Grace Y. Bowen 


ITH spring just around the corner, 

hair takes on added importance. 

Whether it is peeking out from 
under a new bonnet or shining un- 
adorned in the almost-summer air, you'll 
want it to look its best. 

Most students, as well as busy work- 
ing girls, by this time have adopted the 
new short hair do’s. But don’t think 
because they are so easy to flick into 
place with a comb, that is all the care 
they need. 

Daily grooming is even more neces- 
sary for shorn locks than for the shoul- 
der length manes of not-so-long ago. 
Permanents will be necessary more often 
when the scissors are continually snip- 
ping to keep a short coiffure trim and 
neat. You'll find, too, that the new 
styles need more frequent shampoos 
to keep them fluffy and feminine. 

Healthy, attractive, well-groomed hair 
is something every girl can have and 
it is a beauty asset well worth cultivat- 
ing. The following “hair beauty ritual” 


calls for a minimum effort, but repeated 
faithfully in a regular schedule, it will 
give maximum beauty results. 


Every Day 

Brush your hair. One _ hundred 
strokes a day is a minimum. Use a nat- 
ural bristle brush of medium stiffness. 
A brush with too soft bristles will not 
do a good job, and too stiff bristles 
may tear the hair. 

Always brush up and out. Start your 
stroke at the scalp and carry it out to 
the very tip ends of your hair. Begin 
your day with a good brushing followed 
by a finger tip massage. 

To mass.ge, place the finger tips 
firmly on the scalp. Press gently and 
rotate so that you actually feel the 
scalp move. This wakes up the oil 
glands, circulation and 
loosens dry scalp scales. 

Massage again in the evening. Then, 
round out your daily hair-care pro- 
gram with another good brushing be- 


stimulates 





Hair style designed by the Toni Company 


fore you pop into your bed at night. 


Every Week 

Shampoo your hair. For hair to 
look its shining best it must be clean. 
A creme shampoo with a lanolin base 
is recommended. Follow your shampoo 
with a creme rinse. This rinse is a won- 
derful glamour-giver. It brings out the 
natural high lights, leaves a delightfully 
fresh odor, and eliminates the snarls 
and tangles that make combing wet hair 
such a chore. 


Every Now and Then 
Cut your hair. With the new short 
styles, cutting is no longer a sometime 
in.ng. You'll want to trim a bit with 
your scissors between sessions with your 
barber to keep your hair-do neat. Do 
not cut hair in one fell swoop. Taper 
cut it with short, jerky motions, never 
cutting all the way through the strand 
of hair. 
Wave your hair. Permanents give 
(Concluded on page 206) 





Alternating pin curls (first row 
turned right, next two rows turned 
left) comb out into a deep wave 
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The row of curls next to the face 
are pulled up and back, then turned 
toward the face. Reverse the others 


Three rows of pin curls (more if 
needed) placed 
back brush out into fluffy curls 


high across the 
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A cool silver-grey background sets 
off the floral design of this car- 
pet by Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 





This peppered effect carpet by the 
Firth Carpet Co. was designed for 
the ranch house or modern interior 
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The hard surface pile of this car- 
pet runs in all directions. It is man- 
ufactured by the Magee Carpet Co. 





This pinkish-beige, thick wool pile 
carpet by A. & M. Karagheu- 
sian, Inc. gives an inlay effect 


Floor Covering News 


HERE i§ fashion underfoot this 

spring. Coordinated to other dec- 

orations as never before, new carpets 
and rugs have a luxury look on all price 
levels. 

The best-seller colors are grey, green, 
rose and beige. This year the greys are 
clean with no overtones, most beiges are 
clear and cool but some have a decided 
pinkish cast, roses are of cinnamon or 
coppery shades and greens are medium 
with some dark and sharp hues. The 
important 1950 color trend is the taupe 
family—warm ambers, mochas, nutria 
and beaver through a rich dark choco- 
late. High style colors are gold and 
mustard. 

In response to many requests for 
modern designs in wool carpets and rugs 
for modern interiors, stylists have cre- 
ated a distinguished group of contem- 





porary weaves and motifs. ‘Chere are 
also several carpets designed for the 
ranch house type of decoration. Ol 
course, there are many provincial de 
signs and heavily carved and sculptured 
effects will be found in great profusion. 

New weaves and textures have been 
created through adaptations of standard 
methods. Interesting effects are created 
through the combination of cut and un 
cut pile and through varying pile 
heights in looped or uncut pile. ‘Tex- 
ture is now possible in Axminster cai 
pets by using twist yarn with straight 
yarn. 

Interior decoration classes will want to 
view the new collections of wool cat 
pets and rugs at the Second Annual 
Carpet Fashion Openings which will 
take place in home furnishings stores 


9" 


across the country April 17 to 27. 


Inspired by leafy tufts of moss, Russel Wright created Conferva. The tex- 
ture is obtained by several heights of looped pile with countersunk lines. 


Yarns in shades of greenish gold are used. It is made by the Artloom Corp. 


Home Furnishings and Equipment 
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Frigidaire 














Kelvinator 








General Electric 

















Norge 








Westinghouse 





Shown here are yarious 1950 models of different manufacturers. The deluxe Frigid- 
aire model at top features Ice-Blue and gold interior trim. It has adjustable 
sliding aluminum shelves and the refrigerator door goes clear to the floor. The 
Kelvinator two-door model provides three types of cold—zero temperature in the 
freezer, moist-cold in mid-food-compartment and highly humid temperatures in the 
freshener compartment. The drawer at the bottom is also refrigerated. Each 
compartment of the General Electric has its own adjustable temperature control. 
It has a full-width vegetable drawer and sliding plastic basket for eggs and 
small items. The Norge model has an automatic defroster which turns the re- 
frigerator mechanism off every night and on again after defrosting is completed. 
Frozen food storage compartment is located at the side. The Westinghouse re- 
frigerator has an automatic defrost system which goes into operation each time 
the door has been opened sixty times. It is equipped with a bactericidal lamp 
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Refrigerators— 
1950 Style 


By Lois Cook 


OUSEHOLD refrigerators are not 

very old. ‘Their use in the home 

began in the 1920's as a luxury 
item. But today how many people 
would consider them other than neces- 
sities? According to the 1940 census, 
15 million or 44 per cent of the dwell- 
ing units in the United States had re- 
frigerators. ‘Today nearly 30 million 
homes have them. 

It is hard to imagine that the beau- 
tifully designed and mechanically per- 
fected refrigerators in kitchens today 
had as their ancestors refrigerating sys- 
tems consisting of a brine tank and a 
noisy electric motor. ‘These were usu- 
ally sold separately and merely connect- 
ed to an ice refrigerator—the brine tank 
replacing the ice-cake in the ice cham- 
ber. 

In 1925, one leading refrigerator 
manufacturer introduced its first com- 
plete home refrigerator—that is, a cab- 
inet and refrigerating unit together. It 














International-Harvester 


One vegetable crisper in this In- 
ternational Harvester can be moved 
to the space below the meat drawer 
for double meat storage. Doorstrike 
features a_ built-in’ bottle opener 
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used the brine tank across the top and 
housed the refrigerating machinery in 
a separate compartment at the bottom. 
The cabinet was 27 inches wide, 2514 
inches deep and 6014 inches tall and 
provided 4.36 cubic feet of storage space. 
It was larger than an ice box with equiv- 
alent storage space. This same manufac- 
turer introduced a 1950 model approxi- 
mately the same size which provided 12 
cubic feet of storage space. 

Increasing the storage space without 
increasing the size has been one of 
the major aims throughout the refrigera- 
tor’s development. And in just the past 
ten years, the storage area has almost 
doubled in some instances. 


Interiors 


Another trend is for more versatile 
interiors to allow the homemaker to 
suit the space to her particular needs. 
A variety of shelves are noted in 1950 
models. Some shelves are removable, 
some can be raised or lowered, some are 
hinged for quick flipping out of the 
way when tall space is needed and others 
slide for easy accessibility to food placed 
in the back. 

More space has been allotted for tall 
bottles. This is especially advantageous 
to families who use large amounts of 
milk. Deep, covered vegetable drawers 
are to be found in most refrigerators, 
Some of the vegetable drawers can be 
stacked to provide space for large 
items. 

Still other features for greater stor- 
age convenience are butter compart- 
ments to keep butter at spreading con- 
sistency, roomy meat drawers and quick- 
chilling trays for desserts and_ salads 
under the evaporators. One model has 
narrow shelves on the door for storage 
of small items. Other models have bas- 





Crosley 


The door of this Crosley model has 
shelf space for small items and a 
butter compartment. A secondary re- 
in crisper walls 
vegetables 


frigerating 
provides 


system 


moist cold for 
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ket drawers for small items and special 
drawers for eggs. 

With the increased consumption of 
frozen foods came the two-temperature 
refrigerators with larger freezer com- 
partments across the top to freeze and 
store frozen foods. Models that do 
not have the zero temperature compart- 
ments across the top from wall to wall 
have much larger evaporators designed 
to hold packaged frozen foods. 


Types of Cold 

Refrigerators today provide not just 
cold storage but cold storage with dif- 
ferent types of cold. Conventional 
models offer a drier cold. This type 
uses the evaporator. The storage space 
is cooled by air circulation—the warm 
air moving toward the coldest area (the 
evaporator) and the cold air moving 
down. Because the moisture in the air 
collects on the evaporator as frost, the 
air is dry and foods must be covered 
to keep their moisture. Formerly the 
evaporator was a tiny compartment and 
was used only for freezing ice cubes. 
In newer models it is large enough to 
hold many packages of frozen food. 

Another type of refrigerator offers a 
moist cold in the food compartment. It 
uses refrigerating coils in the walls of 
the food compartment as well as around 
the freezer. With this system, there is 
less movement of air and higher hu- 
midity. No frost accumulates and the 
excess moisture merely condenses on the 
walls and runs off into a receptacle 
which must be removed and cleaned 
from time to time. In some models 
the receptacle is in the motor compart- 
ment and the water evaporates off by 
the heat of the motor. 

Some refrigerators have super-moist 
compartments in addition to moist cold 
areas. Both areas have refrigerating 
coils in the walls but the super-moist 
compartment is enclosed with doors and 
provides retarded air circulation and 
higher humidity. 

Still another type of refrigerator has 
dry cold and moist cold in its storage 
compartment. The dry cold compart- 
ment is separated from the freezer com- 


(Concluded on next page) 





Admiral 








Servel 








Admiral uses two separate temperature controls for its freezer and moist cold 
compartment. Moist cold compartment may be turned off and freezer operated 
alone during vacations. The shelves of the Servel Gas Refrigerator are made 
of flat ribbon-type strips to keep foods from tipping and are plastic coated. 
Five special shelf adaptability features make it easy to fit the space to meet 
food storage requirements. The small Philco model offers 7.2 cubic feet of 
storage capacity and kas a horizontal freezing compartment across the top. The 
double utility trays can be arranged as a covered compartment or can be used as 
separate trays. As illustrated by the models on these pages there is great 
versatility of storage space in refrigerators today. The homemaker can change 
the space arrangement to suit her needs. Greater storage space is another out- 
standing feature. In the past ten years storage area has almost doubled in some 
instances. Cold storage with different types of cold is still another advantage 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
partment by a baffle which controls the 
air circulation to provide proper tem- 
peratures for the normal cold area. A 
secondary refrigerating system is con- 
cealed in the cabinet walls of the moist 
cold section and this area is enclosed 
with doors. 


Defrosting 
Even defrosting has been eliminated 
in some models. The moist cold re- 
frigerators need no defrosting as there 
is no accumulation of frost. The con- 
ventional type refrigerators do require 
defrosting but there are some models 


that defrost automatically each night. 
Only the container into which the de- 
frost water flows need be emptied. 
Another type of automatic defrost 
system is controlled by the number of 
times the door is opened. The defrost- 
ing mechanism is started when the door 
has been opened 60 times. An electric 
heater quickly warms the liquid refrig- 
erant so that it becomes a warm gas 
when it reaches the freezer and thus 
melts the frost on the freezer walls. 
When the frost is melted, the defrosting 
process automatically stops and normal 
refrigeration resumes. Defrost water 
empties into a pan under the compres- 


Defrosting is 
said to be so rapid that frozen foods in 
the freezer will not thaw. 


sor where it evaporates. 
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Teamwork Counts 


-—in Spring House Cleaning 


WO heads are better than one,” goes 

the old saying. By this same reason- 

ing, two hands are better than one 
—and four hands can do more work 
than two! In fact, this simple addition 
routine could be the theme of a cleaning 
lesson showing that teamwork makes 
everyday tasks easier and more fun— 
whether it’s cleaning the home econom- 
ics laboratory or helping mother with 
spring house cleaning. 

In house cleaning, calling on extra 
hands makes light work of many tasks. 
For example, washing walls, woodwork, 
wooden furniture and windows isn’t half 
so tedious when one person does the 
washing and the other the rinsing and 
drying. ‘The same idea applies to many 
other house cleaning tasks. Helping 
hands and gay companionship eliminate 
drudgery and speed dreary chores to a 
lighthearted finish. 

Whether cleaning is done alone or 
with the aid of other members of the 
family, time and steps can be saved by 
doubling up on equipment and supplies, 
too. ‘Take all soap-and-water houseclean- 
ing tasks, for instance. Two inexpensive 
galvanized steel pails, instead of one, 
can save countless trips to and from the 
sink. One pail holds the cleaning solu- 
tion; the other the rinse water—and both 
can be within arm’s reach. Having two 
sponges—one for washing and one for 


rinsing—saves time, too. And keeping 
an extra set of small cleaning supplies 
and small equipment in a closet on the 
second floor can reduce stair-climbing 
by half. 

The modern way to spring house 
clean is to do it in a leisurely manner, 
room by room, over a period of several 
weeks. It’s out-of-date to set a time limit 
of one week and then drive through one 
grueling day after another until the job 
is finished. Here are some hints to elimi- 
nate much of the drudgery and save 
time and energy. 

1. Make a list of the cleaning tasks 
to be done. Then schedule a few jobs 
each day, alternating light and heavy 
work. (Allow plenty of time for regular 
housekeeping tasks.) 

2. Plan the sequence of the jobs to be 
done to save steps and to avoid redoing 
a job. For instance, dusting the walls 
after the floors are dusted means redust- 
ing the floors. 

3. Be sure to have the proper tools 
and the necessary supplies on hand for 
all routine and special cleaning chores. 

4. Know how to use all tools to best 
advantage. For example, are the vac- 
uum cleaner attachments being put to 
full use or do they just take up space in 
the closet? 

5. Assemble all the equipment and 
supplies within easy reach before start- 


ing a cleaning job. An _ easy-to-carry 
basket is handy for small items, such as 
polishes, brushes and dust cloths. 

6. Analyze each job to determine how 
best to do it in the shortest time pos- 
sible. For instance, washing walls from 
bottom up prevents hard-to-remove 
streaks. 

7. Learn to work smoothly with as 
little muscle strain as possible. Elimi- 
nate superfluous motions. Learn to use 
the left hand also. Use rhythmic mo- 
tions. 

8. Wear comfortable clothes and shoes. 
Stop for rest periods several times dur- 
ing the day and don’t fail to eat an ade- 
quate lunch. 

9. Be alert to new products and house- 
hold tools that will make cleaning easier. 
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Recipe of the Month 


Spicy Gems 


Topping 
2 tablespoons fine bread crumbs 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons enriched flour 2 tablespoons butter cr margarine 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Batter 
114 cups sifted enriched flour 14 teaspoon allspice 
14 cup sugar 1 egg 
2 teaspoons baking powder % to % cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons melted shortening 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 


Mix topping ingredients together until crumbly. Set mixture aside. Sift together 
flour, sugar, baking powder, salt, cinnamon and allspice. Beat egg, add milk and 
melted shortening. Add to flour mixture and beat smooth. Fill greased muffin pans 
one-half full. Sprinkle with topping. Bake in moderately hot oven (400° F.) twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. Makes one dozen two-inch muffins. 


oods, Nutrition and School Lunch 
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Brioche and Baba 


=two festive breads for Easter 


be a select group who appreciate 

good and unusual food, you will 
want to treat them to either Brioche or 
Baba. These two delicious, breads do 
take considerable time to prepare, but 
your guests’ appreciation will make it 
well worth the trouble involved. 

Brioche is a cross between cake, bun 
and bread, but cannot be classified as 
any one of them. In its fancier forms, it 
is is often served with apricots—candied, 
preserved or marmalade—and there is no 
question but that the two flavors inter- 
mingle delightfully. A good Brioche is 
started one day, chilled overnight in the 
refrigerator and baked the next. That 
is largely because the dough is so light 
and rich that it is almost impossible to 
handle it without thorough chilling. 

Brioche is often baked in the shape 
of a large cake or loaf and served in 
slices with coffee, chocolate or some 
other beverage. ‘The Creoles and the 
French, however, usually divide the 
dough into small portions and form it 
into buns, fluttes (long slender strips), 
rings, braids or bowknots. 

Leftover Brioche is sometimes served 
as a kind of glorified French toast, be- 
ing dipped in a rather rich custard 
mixture, sauteed in hot butter and 
topped with apricot marmalade. 

In New Orleans, Brioche takes its 
place with calas as a famous local dish. 
It can be bought from the baker for 
breakfast at home. When served at the 
restaurants on Canal Street or in the 
world famous French market, it is al- 
ways accompanied by rich, strong, black 
New Orleans coffee. 


|: YOUR Easter guests this year are to 


Brioche 

1 yeast cake or 1 package dry yeast 
1% cup lukewarm water 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

1% cups sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons powdered sugar 

7 eggs 
34 pound sweet butter 


Depending on which type of yeast is 
used, crumble or sprinkle it into the 
lukewarm water. Add enough all-pur- 
pose flour to make a soft batter, beat 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


until smooth, cover and set aside in a 
moderately warm place (room tempera- 
ture, 70°) until doubled in bulk. Mean- 
while sift all the remaining flour, both 
the all-purpose and cake flour, twice 
with the salt and sugar. 

Beat eggs until very light and pass 
them through a strainer. Then pour 
the eggs into a hollow in the center of 
the dry mixture and beat until smooth, 
preferably using a spoon. 

Combine with the yeast sponge which, 
by this time, should very light. Blend 
gently. Turn the dough into a large 
greased bowl and break into it the 
butter divided into eight or ten pieces. 
(It will be well to have the butter room- 
softened but not melted.) Push the but- 
ter down into the dough, cover and let 
rise at room temperature until very 
light. 

Beat down with the hand until smooth 
and well blended and chill, preferably 
overnight in the refrigerator. Mold 
into one or two large loaves, cakes, buns 
or whatever form is desired. Let rise 
again at room temperature in greased 
baking pans, or if made into small buns 
on a greased baking sheet, about half 
an hour. Bake large loaves 40 to 50 
minutes at 375°F., buns, etc.; 20 to 25 
minutes at 400°F. 


Large Brioche is usually given a 
“crown” which is made by rolling a 
small piece of dough with the palm of 
the hand into a cone shape, then press- 
ing it down into the center of the loaf 
when this is placed the pan for the 
final rising. 

For fluttes, roll small pieces of the 
chilled Brioche dough with the hands on 
a slightly floured board into long flute- 
like sticks, like breadsticks. After bak- 
ing, these should be brushed with beaten 
egg, dusted with powdered sugar and 
returned to the oven for a few minutes 
to glaze. 

For braids, take three small portions 
of dough, roll on a floured board into 
strips and braid. This braiding must be 


done rather tightly lest the shape be 
lost during rising. 

For bowknots, use single strips of 
dough tieing lightly into knots. These 
must be made quickly because as the 
dough warms it softens. If desired, 
any type of Brioche may be lightly 
brushed over with melted shortening be- 
fore the final rising. 

For Brioche a la Conde, after baking 
cut crosswise into halves, spread the 
lower half generously with apricot mar- 
malade heated with a very little melted 
butter. Put the two portions together 
and pour over the top a rich, fruity, 
sirupy mixture of 14 cup quartered 
candied cherries, 14 cup diced candied 
pineapple and 14 cup diced candied 
apricots or apricot marmalade cooked 
together for five minutes with 1 cup of 
boiling water. Serve hot as a dessert. 


Now let us turn to Baba, that first 
cousin of Brioche. The literal trans 
lation here would be “a little bun” 
but Baba is richer than the average bun 
and is ordinarily served as a dessert 
with a_ hot, sweet, highly-flavored 
sauce. It is said that Baba was first 
made famous by King Stanislaus of 
Poland who was so fond of it that he 
insisted it be made for him during a 
state visit to France in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Since then 
Baba has been in high favor among 
French pastry cooks. 

The dough for Baba is practically the 
same as for Brioche except for the addi- 
tion of finely cut citron and a little 
grated orange rind. Baba, too, may be 
baked in either one large pan or in 
small but deep muffin pans. Especially 
in the latter form it provides a luscious 
dessert when served with a rich sauce. 
Baba is sometimes tinted a deep yellow 
by the addition of a touch of saffron. It 
is the delicacy of the Creole bakers 
of New Orleans and is often sent as a 
Christmas or New Year’s gift to their 
best customers. 

(Concluded on page 199) 
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To Mark 


HERE is probably no subject in the 

field of home economics on which 

more information is available than 
shopping for food. Buying aids come 
from all kinds of sources. The federal 
government publishes literature on how 
to get desirable quality, provides infor- 
mation about foods that are abundant 
and sets standards for weights, measures 
and grades. Food manufacturers dis- 
tribute pamphlets and provide specific 
data on the labels of their products. 
Newspapers and magazines, both in 
their advertisements and in their edi- 
torial sections, contain more facts about 
the food situation—prices, supplies, new 
foods and prospects for the coming sea- 
son or for coming years. Radio broad- 
casts give further information. 

With all this assistance, the job of 
shopping for the family’s food is still 
one of the most complicated tasks the 
homemaker has. Her purchases must 
fit the dietary needs and personal idio- 
syncrasies of her family, her own cook- 
ing skills, the storage space in her 
home and the time and money she has 
at her disposal. Shopping involves 
problems of bookkeeping, menu plan- 
ning and work schedules. No wonder 
her shopping errors are one of the most 
fertile sources of jokes about the young 
bride. 

In addition to the great body of cur- 
rent literature on shopping for food, 
there are many excellent chapters on 
marketing in home economics texts. 
Most of these books include thorough 
discussions of all aspects of food pur- 
chasing—choosing a store, buying by 
labels, recognizing quality, shopping in 
person versus telephone ordering, and 
making a grocery list. Often books sug- 
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Practical experience is impor- 
tant in learning to buy foods 
wisely. At left, two students from 
the home management house 
at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. get some purchasing 
pointers from Dr. Flemmie P. 
Kittrell, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics there 


et, To Market 


By Patricia Appleyard 


gest field trips to grocery stores or hav- 
ing students do all the family shopping 
for one week as a means of gaining 
practical experience. 

Many teachers feel that such practi- 
cal experience is a necessary supple- 
ment to a good marketing unit. They 
point out that even the newest text 
books cannot keep up with this rapidly 
changing field. Many facts about spe- 
cific foods must be mastered with the 
understanding that they can be altered 
by circumstances. 

For example, listed below are a few 
of the recent developments with which 
your students of a few years ago are 
now dealing and which, possibly, you 
did not discuss in class. 


New Factors in Marketing 

Self-service meat counters—There are 
about 1500 stores which now sell meat 
at self-service counters. Customers who 
prefer the convenience of buying meat 
by this method can no longer ask the 
butcher for “a nice piece of beef.” 
They must know what they want and 
how to choose it. This demands a great- 
er knowledge of cuts and how they 
should be cooked. 

Better storage practices in stores— 
Movements are under way to persuade 
more grocers to keep their eggs under 
refrigeration and to display their vege- 
tables on ice. If more grocers adopt 
these methods, customers can be more 
discriminating in their choice of store. 

New packages, new grades and new 
labels—The federal government recent- 
ly set up consumer standards for pota- 


toes. The vegetables will be graded 
according to size and according to de- 
gree of freedom from imperfection. 
They will be packed in mesh-windowed 
bags so that the customer can see what 
she is getting. Several Maine shippers 
are now using this grading system, An- 
other proposed new grade is the Regu- 
lar grade for beef, which would include 
some of the meat now classified as Com- 
merical. One of the most useful pack- 
aging innovations we have noticed re- 
cently is the paper wrapper on some 
quarter pound strips of butter which is 
divided into teaspoons and tablespoons. 

New products—Frozen fruit juices, 
brown ’n serve rolls and dozens of new 
mixes and frozen products have altered 
many of our shopping habits. It has 
been estimated that there are now 200 
If one considers 
and 


mixes on the market. 
mixes alone in terms of 
decisions that must be made, it becomes 
apparent that modern shopping is no 
simple matter. Once a choice of recipe 
could be made at home while leisurely 
perusing the cookbook. Today, it may 
be made in a grocery store when the 
shopper decides which ready-mix cake 
to buy. 

Other innovations make for 
greater convenience for the shopper 
call for extra thinking on her part. 
Poultry, for example, is often sold in 
parts. How much must be purchased to 
feed four when certain parts are bought 
separately? Is the price for different 
parts reasonable in view of the amount 
of meat on them? Here again, new 

(Continued on next page) 
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calculations and new adjustments must 
be made. 

Prices — Even seasonal fluctuations, 
which are useful to keep in mind, are 
not always consistent. We could not 
have predicted the recent rise in coffee 
prices with the aid of a text book. 
Foods may become more than seasonal- 
ly cheap, as pork did this year, when 
available in large quantity. A few years 
ago, strawberries in winter were an 
unheard-of luxury. Now frozen berries, 
though more expensive than the fresh 
kind at the height of the season, are 
available all year round. And, of course, 
liver is the classic example of a food 
which was raised from a free food for 
dogs to a price level with better cuts 
of meat when its nutritive value was 
discovered. 

Revised nutritional standards—USDA 
statistics show an increase in the use 
of fruits and vegetables in the past half 
century. Probably one reason for this 
was our greater knowledge of nutrition. 
The recent revision of Recommended 
Dietary Allowances to increase the cal- 
cium standard for adults should affect 
the shopping habits by raising the 
amount of milk and cheeses on the gro- 
cery list. Another factor of growing 
importance is the increased emphasis 
on good nutrition in old age. 

Changes in family and income—Every 
family changes from time to time. 
Births, deaths, new jobs or moving from 
one city to another affect the grocery 
list. Every individual’s nutritive re- 
quirements change during the course 
of his life. A unit in marketing should 
prepare students to adapt to these 
changes. If a seventeen-year-old senior 
plans her family’s grocery list for a 
weck, she should do so with the under- 
standing that she probably has more 
money to spend and more food to buy 
than she may later when she feeds her 
husband and herself on a limited in- 
come. 

These many and constant changes 
emphasize the fact that one of the 
things which should be stressed in a 
marketing unit is adaptability. They 
are also a challenge to the teacher not 
to let her facts grow rusty and to be 
prepared to adapt her own ideas to 
current conditions. She will want to 
make the best possible use of the many 
sources of information and to encour- 
age her students to use them, too. 


Basic Marketing Rules 


With all this emphasis on keeping 
up-to-date, the elementary rules for 
good marketing should not be_ over- 
looked. Whatever the fabulous future 
of the food field may be, a few com- 
mon sense rules will probably always 
remain. Here is an outline of recom- 
mended procedures for grocery buying, 
summarized from a number of sources. 
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Shoppers buy fruits and _ vegetables 
from an experimental iced display in 
Washington, D. C. Tests indicate ice 
quadruples shelf life of some foods 





1. Keep up-to-date on the food situa- 
tion. Notice reports in newspapers, 
magazines and on the radio. Compari- 
son shop the advertisements. Be inter- 
ested in new foods and new recipes. 

2. Keep a running list of things that 
will be needed, jotting each item down 
as the supply runs low. Just before go- 
ing to market, check the cupboard for 
anything that may have been forgotten. 

3. Plan menus and note all foods 
that will be needed to prepare them. 
Add to the list. Check newspapers to 
see whether prices of the foods you 
plan to use are in line with what you 
want to pay. Be prepared to change 
plans if prices are too high or foods 
are not in good condition. 

4. Learn to recognize quality in 
foods. Know the vegetables that are 
plentiful at a given season. Understand 
the grades of meat and the uses to 
which each can be put. These are facts 
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When this shopper buys potatoes, she 
is guided by federal consumer grades 
now being used for the first time. 
She chooses U. S. Grade A, medium to 
large size, packed in mesh-windowed 


bags so she can see what she buys 


that can be memorized in a home eco- 
nomics class. 

5. At the store, buy what is on the 
list or suitable substitutes. In other 
words, buy for use. Buying in greater 
quantities than is needed and buying 
extra items because they look too good 
to pass by often results in waste. How- 
ever, it makes meals more fun to buy 
a special luxury item occasionally. 

6. When food is back from the store, 
check it against the grocer’s list. Check 
prices against your own estimations. 

7. Store correctly. Cook for greatest 
nutritive value. 

8. Occasionally check the cost of 
foods in different forms against one an- 
other. For example, figure how much 
homemade, ready mix, brown ’n serve 
and bakery rolls cost, and compare. 
Evaluate in terms of flavor, time or 
money saved, and convenience. 

Most young women shop for clothing 
wisely and enjoy it thoroughly. Shop- 
ping for food can be just as much fun 
—and can be done just as intelligently. 
Into it should go an active knowledge 
of cookery, dietetics and arithmetic and 
an unprejudiced attitude toward all 
kinds of good things to eat. Out of it 
should come an adventure in combin- 
ing colors and flavors from the offerings 
of the world’s gardens into meals that 
will mean health and a love of good 
food for the whole family. 
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Nutrition High Lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economies 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


HERE is an erroneous idea on the 

part of many people that all table 

salt now sold in grocery stores has 
been iodized. Since this is not true, it is 
still necessary to specify iodized salt 
when making a purchase. Only about 
half of the salt on grocery shelves is io- 
dized. Many states, especially those in 
goitrous regions, are considering laws to 
require the iodization of all salt sold 
within their borders. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council at its Octo- 
ber 1948 meeting recommended that 
the United States Congress enact legis- 
lation providing that all table salt be 
fortified with iodine at a level of .01 per 
cent potassium iodide or its equivalent. 
Simple goiter continues to be prevalent 
and is not limited to goitrous regions. 
Until legislation is passed, there is a 
continued need to remind people to use 
iodized salt as a preventive measure even 
though they may live in a so-called “non- 
goitrous” region. 


Three More States Require 

Flour and Bread Enrichment 

Ohio, Nebraska and Colorado recently 
enacted legislation requiring enrichment 
of wheat flour and bread. There are 
now twenty-six states which have passed 
laws to this effect. Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico also have enrichment Jaws. South 
Carolina recently passed a law provid- 
ing for enrichment of corn meal and 
corn grits. 

Compulsory enrichment of corn prod- 
ucts is favored by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council for those states where corn 
constitutes a substantial part of the 
diet, because unenriched corn has a low 
niacin content. 

Rice enrichment is also favored by 
the Board, but not on a compulsory 
basis, since rice is not a significant diet- 
ary constituent except among isolated 
population groups. 


Significance of Enriched Flour 

A general idea of our present day 
view of good balance in a normal Amer- 
ican diet is the two-fold suggestion given 
by Henry C. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
versity (1) that at least half of the 
calories, or their cost, be allotted to 
fruits, vegetables, and milk or milk 
products and (2) that at least half the 
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breadstuffs and cereals be of the whole 
grain or enriched kind. 

Immediately the question arises: are 
the enriched breadstuffs and restored 
cereals as good as the corresponding 
whole grain products? The answer is— 
they are in some respects, but not in all. 

Maner’s study of the typical diets of 
rural families in South Carolina as 
reported in the Journal of Nutrition, 
August 1949, shows that some low in- 
come families consumed cereals and 
their products at levels as high as forty 
to fifty per cent of total calories. On 
such a high intake of cereal foods it is 
vastly important to the state of nutri- 
tion that those cereals be whole grain 
or the next best, which is enriched grain 
products. 

Recently some animal feeding experi- 
ments were conducted using the same 
type of diets on white rats. The results 
showed that when 62 per cent of the 
calories were furnished by enriched 
flour, the animals gained an average of 
seventeen grams more during a nine 
week period than did those on un 
enriched flour. 

When fifty per cent of the calories 
were from enriched flour, as compared 
with whole wheat, the rats grew equally 
well. They all averaged ten grams more 
during a twelve week period than the 
same number of rats on nonenriched 
flour. 


Time and Protein Metabolism 

Research in protein metabolism is con- 
stantly bringing forth new facts. One of 
the newest facts concerns the effect of 
time on protein metabolism. It is well 
known that proteins or their amino acid 
content cannot be stored in the animal 
(or human) body. They are used at once 
for tissue building, or disposed of for 
energy, after being deaminized by the 
liver. Because of this there are no amino 
acids or proteins available in the blood 
or tissues if the diet fails to supply the 
necessary quantity or quality regularly. 

During digestion protein foods are 
broken down into amino acids and ab- 
sorbed as such. There are at least twenty 


different amino acids which enter into 
the composition of protein foods. ‘These 
acids differ from each other in chemical 
nature and in the functions they per 
form in the tissues. Eight of them are 
known to be essential to tissue building 
and to be irreplaceable in function by 
each other or other substances. 

The other twelve amino acids may be 
synthesized in the body. They do not 
need to be present in the diet as do the 
essential ones. Foods which contain the 
eight essential amino acids are called 
complete proteins and include such 
eggs and meats. These 


foods as milk, eg; 
ind sustain growth and 


foods will build ; 
body weight. 

Foods which lack one or more of the 
essential amino acids are known as in- 
complete proteins. They cannot sustain 
growth or body weight over a long pe 
riod of time. The cereals, grains in any 
form, legumes and gelatins are examples 
of incomplete proteins. 

Recent research on proteins and 
amino acids has thrown much light on 
the kinds and quantities of amino acids 
in the different protein foods. With this 
information it is possible to supplement 
an incomplete protein with the missing 
amino acids, thereby making a complete 
protein of it. Following the same plan, 
two foods can be used to supplement 
each other. 

For example, it is known that wheat 
is inadequate in the essential amino acid 
lysine, so wheat alone is not a reliable 
complete protein Milk contains all of 
the essential amino acids, so when milk 
is added to wheat cereal it supplies the 
deficiency of lysine, thus making the 
two foods a valuable combination of 
amino acids which can support growth 
and maintain weight in a growing body. 
This is the place where the factor of 
time enters into the picture. These two 
proteins must be eaten at the same meal 
if they are to supplement each other 
successfully. The reason for this is that 
when the amino acids are formed during 
digestion they are promptly absorbed 
and since they cannot be stored, they are 


(Concluded on page 201) 
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Challenge to School 
Lunchroom Managers 


S a child I was always impressed 

when my father and his friends talk- 

ed about rations for farm animals. 
It is sad to acknowledge that the farm 
industry has long taken a positive stand 
on a problem which many school ad- 
ministrators and dietitians do not recog- 
nize even today in operating school 
lunchrooms. It is the food eaten that 
counts—whether by a Hereford steer or 
a freckled-nosed boy! 

We are spending millions to feed our 
children lunches at school. Don’t we 
complain loudly about income taxes and 
excise taxes and tax this and tax that? 
Yet many of us are not helping to spend 
that tax money constructively. 

We all agree with Dr. Studebaker of 
the United States Department of Public 
Health that the main purposes of the 
school lunch program are twofold: 

1. To be an economical means by 
which to supply a wholesome, nutritious 
lunch which is acceptable to the child 
and which supplements food eaten at 
home. 

2. To offer a learning experience by 
which the child will encounter new 
foods, learn new combinations and ac- 
quire a liking for them. The child 
should be trained to be a good eater 
and to understand something about 
foods in relation to his health and well- 
being. 

How well are the millions we are 
spending on the school lunch program 
fulfilling these objectives? A number 
of reports from widely scattered areas 
of the United States indicate that the 
school lunch program is not as effective 
as it needs to be. 

Margaret Dreisback of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics found in a survey of nine con- 
solidated schools in Maryland that four 
schools had lunches which supplied less 
than one-third of the daily calorie needs. 
For growing children adequate calorie 
intake is of major importance, since a 
deficiency will parallel inadequacy of 
most other nutrients. 

The table below shows how many 
schools out of the nine studied supplied 
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less than one-third of the day’s require- 
ment of each nutrient. 


Schools Nutrient 
DP escecteesg ens sess sence Calcium 
Do ap uss ashe aanieeaReer Thiamin 
ey ce ee ee Ascorbic acid 
NAB swimwear pesexes kane Vitamin A 
bY pce Suee WaNOeG ona owane Protein 


When the children had half a pint 
of milk in their lunch, they had enough 
riboflavin, 

T. J. McMillan and E. Neige Tod- 
hunter report in a study of seven city 
and two country schools of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama that the vitamin C value of 
the lunches varied greatly. Only three 
of the schools met the standard. An 
adequate intake of vitamin C depended 
on the inclusion of a serving of citrus 
fruits and on the size of the serving of 
vegetables. Dr. Todhunter feels strongly 
that ascorbic acid should be provided in 
the school lunches of Alabama since a 
survey had shown that few children 
had citrus fruits at home. Dr. Tod- 
hunter found in a further survey that 
Alabama children have poor suppers— 
usually leftovers from the noon meals 
without any meat, the meat having been 
eaten at noon. If the lunch is to sup- 
plement home meals, it must also sup- 
ply a serving of meat. 

One-third of the children skipped 
supper at least once during the week. 
Missed meals and poor nutrition go 
hand in hand. The malnourished child 
has little appetite and is more likely 
to miss a meal than a healthy one. 

New dishes and odd foods will not be 
readily acceptable to a child already 
battling a poor appetite. Even the en- 
vironment of hustle and _ supervision 
may cause this child to refuse to eat. 
Ways must be found to introduce new 
foods into the accepted pattern of the 
school child. 

The results of a nine-year study of 
the school lunch in Pennsylvania have 
been reported by Pauline Berry Mack. 
She decided that the mere act of pro- 
viding a school lunch is of small benefit 
unless the lunch is planned carefully 
by those who are trained in nutrition 


and dietetics and are familiar with the 
home dictaries of the children. Among 
200 school lunches observed and com- 
puted for nutrient content, none was 
found which met the objectives of com- 
pensating fully for omissions in home 
dietaries. More than half failed to pro- 
vide daily even one meal’s quota of 
calorie value (one-third of the daily 
standard). 

The nutritional quality of the lunch 
was reflected in the physical welfare of 
the children. Among a group of 144 
children, the following physical condi- 
tions were found after a year of school 
lunches and testing: 
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1. Skeletal status 70 20 10 
2. Biomicroscopic 
examination of eye 
a. Transparency of 
the conjunctiva 73 
b. Corneal vascu- 
larization 42 


3. Condition of gums 60 22 18 
4. Lesions of tongue 58 21 21 
5. Hb. levels 56 12 32 


The cost of the lunches for these 144 
children was as great as that of some 
showing superior planning and results. 

Dr. Mack lists the following as the 
chief reasons for poor school lunches: 

1. Unskilled and untrained persons 
in charge of planning and preparation. 
The nutrients supplied by such lunches 
are actually less than would have been 
obtained from lunches supplied at home. 

2. Those at home paid less attention 
to home dictaries because of confidence 
in the child feeding program. 

O. D. Abbott and co-workers from the 
Florida Experiment Station as well as 
Dr. Mack from Pennsylvania and A. M. 
Moses of South Carolina, found that 
many children with a slightly improved 
physical condition in the spring would 
lose this gain during the summer months 
at home. Common is the remark by a 
child, “I lost weight this summer, but 
just wait, I'll gain it all back when 
school starts.” We in Lubbock can tell 
when school is over by a drop in milk 
sales. House to house retail deliveries 
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drop tremendously the first day of va- 
cation and pick up several hundred 
gallons the first day school opens. 

This develops another fact: If we are 
to get our money's worth from the 
school lunch program, it must be one 
of education as well as nutrition. The 
only children who showed marked im- 
provement in physical examinations are 
those whose school feeding regimen met 
these conditions: 

a. That someone who understood how 
to make dietary calculations planned 
the lunches. 

b. That some way was provided to 
ascertain the nature of the child’s home 
meals so that the school lunch could 
compensate properly for the weaknesses 
of the food intake at home. 

Fortunately, there are numerous 
school lunch programs which have just 
such trained personnel who plan ade- 
quate lunches, and train children to 
eat them. 

Feeding high school students has also 
been found difficult if they were not 
trained as youngsters in proper food 
selection. Girls of this age are eager 
to be glamorous and often refuse to 
eat except at the dictates of their whims 
and fancies. The high school boy, on 
the other hand, is an opposite problem. 
One cannot fill him up and lunches 
frequently do not allow for enough 
calories to satisfy him. 

M. Radke and Elizabeth Caso found 
that the eating habits of junior high 
school students gave them inadequate 
lunches at school. To remedy this situ- 
ation, they started an organized nutri- 
tion teaching program, employing two 
methods of teaching—one the straight 
lecture method and the other the dis- 
cussion-decision method. Greater im- 
provement was found in the eating 
habits of those students when instructed 
about foods and nutrition by the dis- 
cussion-decision method. The value of 
“trained” students in a school lunch- 
room was definitely shown, regardless 
of what technique of teaching was em- 
ployed. 

Dr. Florence Scoular added further 
emphasis to the need and technique for 
education in nutrition along with the 


operation of a school lunchroom. She 
reports a project at North Texas State 
Teachers College at Denton in which 
a number of subject matter fields were 
incorporated into a lunch program, 
under the guidance of trained manager 
and dietitian. This lunchroom was com- 
pared with a comparable one where no 
coordinated education program existed. 
She found that: 

1. Children dislike things with which 
they are not familiar, and the untrained 
child finds many such items in a school 
lunch. 

2. Children, left to their own selection 
in a cafeteria, will not select foods they 
need. The plate lunch helps this prob- 
lem of selection but does not solve it; 
the child does not practice a clean 
plate policy unless trained to do so. 

3. Teachers themselves have to be 
sold on the idea and have to be trained 
to train thé child. A person not well- 
versed in a subject cannot put it over, 
especially not to the questioning ado- 
lescent. 

I have personally found that elemen- 
tary school age youngsters are eager and 
interested in food and nutrition infor- 
mation. For instance, a good demon- 
stration of rat feeding fascinates and im- 
presses them tremendously. 

L. Gold writes in the Journal of 
School Health that to accomplish train- 
ing in good food habits one must do 
two things: 

1. Break 
which are firmly rooted in the psy- 
chological behavior pattern of the in- 
dividual. 

2. Establish new habits desirable in 
the light of newer knowledge. 

The feeding of children morning, 
noon and night, dissolves itself into two 
aspects, whether it is at home or at 


undesirable food habits 


school: 

1. Adequate food to supply needed 
nutrients. 

2. Getting that food into the child. 

We have discussed the first problem. 
Now let us see what we can do to get 
students to eat our caretully planned 
lunches. 

The lunch program is in need of 
further coordination with other fields 


By Mina W. Lamb 


Associate Professor, Foods and Nutrition 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


The success or failure of a school lunch program results from many factors. 


This article, based on a speech made to the school lunchroom managers and 


supervisors of the Texas Teachers Association last November, gives a thoughtful 


analysis of where school lunches fail and why, and includes specific sugges- 


tions for dealing with these problems. Dr. Lamb has based her conclusions on 


«a careful study of recent literature on school lunchrooms and child feeding 
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of study—psychology, for exampte. 
There are four basic tastes; sweet, 
sour, salt and bitter. All others are 
combinations of these. ‘The newborn 
infant has a positive reaction to these as 
does the school child. Sweet is highly 
pleasant and acceptable; sour is less so 
but is tolerated when diluted as in 
beverages; salt is acceptable when dilute; 
and bitter is very distasteful, with posi- 
tive rejection. Furthermore, with in- 
creased age, the child is conditioned 
for and against foods by his experiences. 
All of you recall the classic experiments 
of Ivan Pavlov. How many children 
have associated family arguments and 
scoldings with mealtime and the eating 
of some specific foods? 

These are a few of the basic physio 
logical and psychological reactions of 
children that we need to understand. 
Miriam E. Lowenberg, who was_ in 
charge of shipyard nurseries and their 
lunches during the war, gives the follow 
ing additional “trade secrets” of getting 
children to eat: 

A. Acceptable texture is a big item in 
food for children. 

1. Children like plain and unmixed 
foods best; mixtures should have only a 
limited number of items. 

2. Children like easy-to-eat foods—no 
tough peelings on baked apples, no 
sticky puddings following the spoon. 

3. Children prefer foods which are 
soft and fluffy rather than harsh, rough 
or tough, chewy ones. 

1. Food for children should be moist, 
They do not like soupy foods which 
spill out of a spoon nor dry foods which 
stick to the mouth. For example, they 
like cookies washed down with milk o1 
crackers soaked in soup, rather than 
either alone. 

5. For meats to be acceptable, they 
must be cooked with low heat to give a 
juicy tender product and.not one that 
is tough, dry and chewy. 

6. Most children prefer lettuce sepa 
rate to having it under something where 
it is difficult to manipulate. Likewise 
toast is not convenient under a creamed 
dish. It is much more acceptable to have 
toast cubes served with the creamed 
food in casserole style. 

B. Children have very sensitive taste 
buds so that they object to strong 
flavors even though these are quite 
pleasant to adults. Even strong sugat 
solutions are less acceptable than more 
dilute ones. 

C. Children prefer lukewarm tempera 
tures. Young ones even dawdle over ice 
cream, stirring until it is soft and 
warmer. A hungry child may lose pa 
tience with food of the wrong tem 
perature and refuse to eat it. Reluc 
tance to drink milk is frequently asso 
ciated with its cold temperature. 

(Concluded on page 205) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in 


Brookline Elementary School, by reducing protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 14% 


cup and fortified margarine to 


one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 
served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 














DATE SOUP....8¢ HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15e« SANDWICHES..8¢ DESSERTS. .8c 
| Cream | Se alloped Potato and Frankfurter, Green | Apple & | Peanut Butter Chocolate 
| of Celery | Beans, Nut Bread*, Peach Fluff Pineapple ' Jelly Chip Cake 


| Vegetable 
Chowder | 
= lis 
» | Cream of 
Tomato | 


A” | Chic ken 





* Tomato “Juice, Chopped Beef Sand-| 
wich*, Celery, Orange and Grapefruit 
Sections 


Banana & 
Peanut 





IC hicken F Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit Top- 
ping, Plums, Cookie 


Gingerale 





Tomato Juice, Deviled Egg on Toast, 





Stuffed Plum 


‘Satins Cream 
Cheese & Date 


Vegetable Cheese _ 
Jam 


Celery & Bacon 











Strawberry Whip 


Plum Upside 
Down Cake 


Cc hocolate Sponge 























"7" | Noodle | Cheese, Broccoli, Gelatin Jam Layer Cake 
7 - | indie | Scalloped Spaghetti and Tuna, Peas, Minted Fruit Tomato iin Gingerbread _ 7 
4 | Hard Roll,* Baked Apple American Cheese Whipped Cream 
4, — | Hamburg Pin Wheel Biscuit*, Mush- | Jellied Ham & Egg Roll | Peach Pie 
0 | of Corn | room S., Tomato Salad, , Apple Sauce | Vegetable Jam 
y Cheese Strata, Baked Stuffed Tomato, Peanut ‘Butter a rok Tauocw : 


9 | Se ee 
0 | |Vegetable ; 
T | Split Pea | 
jt 
, | Cream of 


Asparagus |™ 
| 


Fruit C UP, Cookie 


Cc hic ken € ‘roquettes, re ream Sauce, 
Peas, Hard Roll*, Cherry Crisp 


Baked Ham, Raisin 5. Spinach Timbale, 
Stewed Corn, Chocolate Bread Pudding 


| Chef 


oo the 
| Sea Pear 


| Jelly 


| Ham & Cream : 
Cheese; Tomato 





| Frozen Fruit 


Lettuce 
American C heese 





, Fish Fry Roll*, Potato Chips, Sliced 
Tomato, Baked Custard 


Stuffed Celery 





Tuna Roll _ 
Fruit Spread 


| 


Rhubarb Pie 


| Cream Puff 





| Spice Cake 








| 
K | Vegetable 
J Beef 


on Cc ream sof 
iv Carrot 
sy | Fish | 

| Chowder 








| Cream of 


Tomato Juice, * Cheeseburger*, Cabbage | 
Slaw, * Pe ach Rice Pudding 


| 


Calico 





Fruit Juice, Shepherd’s Pie, Potato 


Topping, Salad, Raspberry Shortcake* 


Baked Lamb’ 8 Liver, | Se alloped Potato, 
Poppy Seed Roll*, Fruit Gelatin 





Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, 


| Chicory & 
Tomato 





| Apple & Pine- 
apple Wedges 


Molded Mexican 











Tongue on Rye 
Jelly 


| Fruit Cup 
| 





Peanut Butter 
Cr. Cheese, Raisin 








Fresh Slaw 


Ham and Pickle 
Ege Salad Roll 











7 | Pineapple Cake 


|. 
| Lemon 


_ Meringue Pie 


| Steamed Pudding 











| Mushroom | Green Beans, Peach Shortcake* Slaw | Jam | Foamy Sauce 
- ie : : as : ewe! (eae ie: cane 
| Potato Tomato Juice, Salmon Timbale, Spinach, | Lettuce with Sardine & Egg | Strawberry 
| & Leek | Apple Pudding, Raisin Bread & Butter Russian Dr. | Lettuce | Chiffon Pie 
| | | | 
| Lamb Broth | Sausage, Baked Potato, String Beans, | Molded Tomato | Barbecue; Cream | Apricot Cobbler 


9 | Chicken 





Apple Saue e, Corn Muffin* 





& Vegetable 











Cheese & Relish 














| eens eae 





























Baked Potato, Asparagus, Stewed Toma- Flamingo | Sliced Ham | Cottage Pudding 
4 | Noodle toes, 14 Salad Roll,* Cookies Jam | Butterscotch S. 
. Vegetable Tomato Juic e, Macaroni & Cheese, Bacon, Ege & Pepper _ Peanut Butter | Chocolate 
C Beets, Fruit Cup, Raisin Bread* | Lettuce | Cream Tart 
—_— | - ——e —— — —- ——_—_—___—__ — | — a — 
| Washington Roast Leg of Lamb, Delmonico Potato, Pear and Mint Cream Cheese & | Siawbeery Pie 
| Chowder Peas, Roll*, Apple Crisp Jelly Olive; Slaw 
N | Creole Fruit Juice, Tuna and Egg Salad, Potato Peach American Cheese | ‘any 
Chips, Sliced Tomato, Roll* Waldorf Jelly & Nut | Shortcake 
Cream of American Chop Suey, Green Salad, a & Lettuce : Queen Pudding 
Corn Vienna Bread*, Canned Peaches | Beet | Egg & Pickle 
| | = ' 
| Royal | Sliced Ham, Potato Salad, Bran | Stuffed | Cucumber Chocolate 
| Cheese | Muffin*, Fruit Cup | Peach | Peanut Butter Souffle 
* Fortified margarine served with all breadstuffs. S = Sauce. 
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Recipes for May 


Tomato Beverage 


(50 servings) 


2% gals. chilled water 14 cup lemon juice 
3 qts. tomato paste 144 cup Worcestershire sauce 
\% cup sugar or 2 tbsp. celery salt 
Y% cup salt 


sonings. Chill before serving. 


Cheeseburger 
(50 servings) 


1% qts. dry bread crumbs _ 1 tsp. pepper 

5 lbs. hamburg \%4 cup chopped onion 
134 qts. water 14 cup chopped green pep- 

1 thsp. salt per 

2% lbs. American cheese 

Mix above ingredients except cheese. Form into 
:thin cakes. Place on baking sheets and bake in a 
;moderate oven until brown. Place on 1% egg roll 
‘with a slice of cheese. Return to oven long enough 
‘to melt cheese slightly. Cover with other half of 
‘egg roll and serve. 


Fish Fry Roll 
(50 servings) 


5 lbs. rosefish fillets 
1 tbsp. salt 
1 pt. milk 


1 qt. bread crumbs 
1 cup salad oil or fat 
21% Ibs. American cheese 


Cut fillets into approximately 12 portions per 
pound. Add salt to milk. Dip fillets in milk, then 
roll in crumbs. Place on well greased bun pans. 

: Sprinkle each fillet with melted fat. Bake about 15 
minutes in hot oven (500° F.) or until fish is 

; browned. Slice cheese thin to make 50 slices. Wrap 
around cooked fish fillet, place in frankfort roll. 
Return to oven long enough to melt cheese slight- 
ly. Serve at once. 
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Blend chilled water into tomato paste. Mix in sea- 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Peach Waldorf Salad 


(50 servings) 


2 qts. sliced peaches 1% cups nuts or walnuts 
1 pt. raisins 1% cups mayonnaise 

2 qts. unpeeled diced apples 14% cups peach syrup 

2 qts. diced celery 


Drain peaches. Rinse and drain raisins. Combine 
all ingredients lightly. Blend peach syrup into 
mayonnaise. Serve on crisp lettuce. 


Chicken Croquettes 


(50 servings) 


1 lb. butter or chicken fat 1 gt. chicken stock 
1 Ib. diced onions cups bread crumbs 
2 cups chopped celery 11% cups dried eggs 

1 tbsp. pepper 2 cups water 

6 thsp. salt 10 Ibs. cooked 

1 Ib. flour diced chicken 


‘oO 


2y 


Saute butter, onions, celery and seasonings. Add 
flour and blend. Add chicken stock and cook until 
thick. Remove from heat, add crumbs and recon- 
stituted dried eggs. Mix with diced chicken, cool 
and shape. Roll in fine crumbs and bake at 350°. 


Peach Rice Pudding 


(50 servings) 


1 qt. rice 11% cups flour 

2 gals. water 1 tbsp. salt 

2 thsp. salt 3 qts. milk 

3 qts. drained peaches 1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 qt. sugar 1% cup lemon juice 


Cook washed rice in boiling salted water. Drain 
and rinse with hot water. Mix rice with peaches. 
Blend the sugar, flour and salt with 1 cup of the 
milk. Scald the remainder of the milk, add the 
flour mixture and stir until thickened. Continue 
cooking 10 minutes. Add to rice and fruit mixture. 
Add cinnamon and lemon juice. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE quality of new food products 
and recipes depends to a great extent 
on the accuracy of  taste-testing 
methods, for even in this machine age, 
the most satisfactory way to find out 
whether a product tastes good is to have 
people eat it. However, human fallibil- 
ity and widespread variations in testing 
procedures make it difficult to compare 
results from different laboratories. 
Recently 78 home economists, food 
technologists and others interested in 
judging- problems met in Washington 
to discuss the establishment of standard 
food tasting methods, They discussed 
problems of selecting judges, preparing 
food samples, setting up rating scales 
and analyzing results. At the close 
of the three-day session, committees 
summed up points that are generally 
agreed upon and cited needs for fur- 
ther research. 
They agreed that many complications 
may make a person fallible as a judge 
colds, infections, tiredness and worry, 
for example—and that a person who is 
sensitive to variations in one product 
may not be a good judge of another. 
They also felt that tasters should be 
interested in the problem they are help- 
ing to solve, should have some under- 
standing of the research and should like 
the food they are tasting. 


Better Fruits and Vegetables 

Among the current investigations of 
better marketing practices for fruits and 
vegetables are the following: 

1. A chemical called diphenyl is be- 
ing tested for its efficiency in retarding 
decay in citrus fruits shipped in multi- 
walled paper bags. While the odor of 
the chemical caused headaches among 
railroad employees, customers in grocery 
stores did not object to it nor did the 
use of diphenyl retard sales. 

2. Experimenters at the Bureau of 
Agricultural 
with other 


Economics, cooperating 


interested organizations, 
found that most consumers cannot de- 
tect varying proportions of orange and 
grapefruit juice in) canned blends, if 
the variations are kept within certain 
limits. Blends of 40, 50 and 60 per 
cent orange juice were all acceptable. 

3. Researchers at the University of 
California are investigating the respira- 
tion of citrus fruits and avocados. They 
have found that too energetic or not 
enough breathing accompanies deterior- 
ation in fruit. This breathing is chemic- 
ally the same as the process in human 
beings in that it involves taking in 
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oxygen and giving off carbon dioxide. 

1. Steam may soon be used to cool 
many more vegetables. USDA tests show 
that vegetables can be successfully 
cooled even after they have been placed 
in plastic bags if this method is used. 
The vegetables are placed in an aite 
tight metal chamber and steam is used 
to suck the air out of the chamber. In 
this vacuum, water evaporates from the 
vegetables, taking up heat and cooling 
the food as it does so. Plastic bags must 
be perforated so that they will not burst 
in the vacuum. California lettuce has 
been cooled in this way for over a year. 


Insecticides Defended 

Many foods would be unmarketable 
without the use of insecticides, F. C. 
Bishop of the USDA testified at a hear- 
ing before the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. He pointed out that, although 
nearly one billion pounds of these 
substances are used annually, there is 
no substantial evidence of their ad- 
verse effect on public health. 


Easter Eggs Colored Inside 

Any child can make eggs brilliant 
colors by dyeing the shells, but it takes 
a little more thought to change the yolks 
and whites from their customary hues. 
One method of doing this is by regulat- 
ing the hen’s feed. Whites come out 
pink if hens are fed hollyhocks and 
chesswood or cottonseed meal. Yolks 
become darker if yellow corn meal, 
alfalfa leaf meal and foods rich in car- 
otinoid pigment are given to them. We 
came across this Easter oddity in brows- 
ing through the Hotpoint Institute 
News Notes for April 1947. 


New Beef Grade Proposed 
For a long time foods students have 
been memorizing five grades of beef— 
prime, choice, good, commercial and 


By Patricia Appleyard 


utility—of which the three middle grades 
are commonly found on the market. 
Recently, a sixth grade has been pro- 
posed—one which would differentiate 
between two types of meat which fall 
into the “commercial” class. Because 
beef of this grade comes from animals 
of any age, it includes a wide range of 
fatness, texture and natural tenderness. 
It has been proposed that “commercial” 
beef from immature cattle of about the 
same age as those from which “good” 
meat comes be given the new “regular” 
grade. The photograph on this page 
shows why. 


Food Flashes 
@ Rice curls are a new delicacy devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. ‘They are made 
from ground rice paste which has been 
forced through small openings and then 
fried in deep fat, salted and packaged. 
Commercial varieties may be on_ the 
market at some future date. 
e Helen Ridley, a New York home 
economist, has been responsible for the 
development of the first virgin peanut 
oil processed in the United States. 
French cooks use this type of oil in 
general cookery and salads, and many 
Europeans think it is as good as, if not 
superior to, olive oil. Home economists 
interested in trying the product can 
order two pint tins for two dollars post- 
paid from Ryedale Products, Inc., 
Hardscrabble Road, Pleasantville, New 
York. 
e@ Taking a tip from cereal processors, 
Container Corporation of America has 
developed a package with cutouts for 
children. The pint and quart size 
boxes, appropriately enough, will fea- 
ture cutouts for an Eskimo village. 





Both these pieces of beef are the same federal grade—commercial. The pro- 
posed new “regular” grade would include young animals with little fat (left). 
Fatter beef from older animals (right) would remain commercial. USDA photos 
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Our Objectives 
Home Demonstration Work 


(Continued from page 175) 


“The selling battle is half won when the projects fit 
into the socio-economic life of the group. It is three- 
fourths won when in addition; Indians are brought into 
the planning so they feel the project is at least as much 
theirs as it is ours. The other fourth may sink or save 
the whole program—our method of approach to the 
Indian.” 

Indian Service officials will tell you that most of the 
really successful Indian Service projects have been 
those in which Indians have been brought into both 
the planning and carrying out of the program—the 
sooner the better. 

Most extension service agents will tell you that the 
principle works equally well with all other races, in- 
cluding our own. 

H. H. Williamson, assistant director of the Federal 
Extension Service, recently called our attention to the 
fact that General Mills, Inc., had established in_ its 
organization an office comparable to an extension de- 
partment for the purpose of developing among its 
stockholders a broad knowledge and concept of the 
organization’s program and objectives; in other words, 
developing among the stockholders an interest above 
and beyond stock dividends. 

Mr. Williamson posed this question for our study: 
do we need to encourage in extension more thought 
and action by our partners (in this case, our farm 
people) that will result in— 

(a) Increasing their knowledge of the scope and 
character of extension work? 

(b) A consciousness that they are active partners in 
extension and that their interest is above and beyond 
personal gain? 

(c) An understanding and appreciation of extension 
that will enable them to evaluate the extension pro- 
gram in their own counties? 

Perhaps too many of us feel that our work should 
speak for itself. Basically of course, this is true. Good 
public relations, however, are so much a part of a job 
that they really cannot be considered apart from it. 

If you've built a better mousetrap, half the world 
may beat a path to your door—but only if they’ve heard 
of it. 

Home demonstration work will always present the 
problem of making the general public aware of our 
real objectives. Read any home town paper and you 
will find an article by the county agricultural agent 
in which he tells of a pasture improvement program 
and its result over the years or perhaps a dairy herd 
project that has meant many thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of the county. 

You will also find mention of the home demonstra- 
tion agent and her demonstration in cheese making 
in Spring Hill community or her talk to the PTA on 
child care and guidance in the Beech Grove neigh- 
borhood. Increasingly, too, you will find that she writes 
a good many excellent accounts of the results of her 
work. Home demonstration results, however, are more 
intangible than those that can be readily measured in 
dollars and cents and thus harder to interpret to the 
public. (Concluded on page 202) 
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Y, 


Choose a Cookie That Is: 


f; Good to look at 


2. Good to taste 


Dh bh blhllhel-L- 


3. Good with a milk drink 


LL. 






Q a 


a LL4A For example: 


CHOCOLATE 
HALF-WAY COOKIES 


2 c. sifted flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

14 tsp. baking soda 

Y% tsp. salt 

1 c. shortening 

YA c. sugar 

V4 c. brown sugar 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
1 tbs. water 

1 tsp. vanilla 


1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels 


Mix and si i 
— —_ sift together flour, baking powder, baking soda 


pag pee ye add sugars gradually until mixture 
: ight an uffy. Add eggs, water and vanilla. Add 
ee yeni and blend thoroughly. ; 

Pread evenly on a greased cooki ig z 
¥%,"). Sprinkle with een tie + ther ag en 
On top of this spread a mixture of: 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 
F. c. brown sugar’ 

(Stir in sugar graduall i 
y, beating constantly. ) 
“i ne ae 50 squares TIME: 20-25 Min 
n i , 
pore ity Soe — almost cool before cutting or re- 
Other Choices: Chocolate M 

ther Choices: ol 

meai Cookies. (Recipes for eae 


ND 
~ 
S 


ses Jumbles. Lacy Oat- 


Nestle’s Chocol F sent on request. Write 
ar 7 lle 


60 Hudson St., New 












Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 

on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


@Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 


ECAUSE we are women we think 

about textiles in relation to home 

furnishings and feminine fashions. 
Lest we forget that men, too, wear 
clothes, we are devoting a portion of 
our page this month to the men in our 
lives, be they fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, sons or the boys in our home 
economics Classes. 


Buying Men’s Suwits 

Clothing specialists of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics of the USDA have been conducting 
research on the subject of what a man 
should know about quality and the dif- 
ferences, visible and hidden, that make 
one suit cost more than another. 

The buyers of some 26,000,000 men’s 
suits sold in this country each year for 
well over a million dollars will be 
aided in getting their money’s worth 
if they read the new consumer buying 
guide bulletin called Buying Men’s 
Suits. It offers suggestions for choosing 
wisely and sums up the results of the 
research study. 

The well illustrated bulletin points 
out the differences in materials and 
workmanship to be expected in suits 
of different grades and the effect on 
appearance, durability and fit. The 
publication is intended to help exten- 
sion workers, teachers and other leaders 
who are working with groups on con- 
sumer education problems. Buying 
Men’s Suits, MP-688, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each in 
coins. 


..- And Shirts 


In a recent survey of clothing pref- 
erences carried on by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA, the 
business shirt was one item on which 
men were queried. What American men 
want in the shirts they wear for busi- 
ness or informal wear is just as im- 
portant to the farmer producing the 
cotton or wool as it is to the wife who 
buys her husband's shirts, to clothing, 
textile and other manufacturers and to 
the retailers of men’s apparel. 

Men consider three important factors 
when buving a shirt: (1) style and con- 
struction, especially of collar, (2) size 
and fit, especially of collar, sleeves and 
shirt tail, (3) fabric and weave. 

Man’s preferences differ according to 
the amount of money he has, whether 
he lives in the city or in the country 
and whether he is a Northerner or a 
Southerner. Men with high incomes 
gave more attention to style, construc- 
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tion, size and fit. Those with lower in- 
comes were more interested in color and 
pattern. More city than rural men men- 
tioned brand names. Southerners pre- 
ferred cotton for shirts and Northerners 
preferred rayon more frequently. White 
shirts were most popular, with blue the 
second choice. The most frequent com- 
plaints were, sleeves of wrong length, 
tails short and skimpy, poor fit of body, 
and collars which curled instead of 
lying flat. Some men said they did not 
know sleeves were made in different 
lengths. 


New Lightweight Flannel 


Not to be outdone by fabrics for 
women’s wear, the Cyril Johnson Wool- 
en Company is offering, after two years 
of development, a new lightweight flan- 
nel for men’s wear blending nylon with 
wool. It is called Nylaine and contains 
80 per cent wool and 20 per cent nylon. 
Because of nylon’s versatility, this fab- 
ric is light in weight, great in strength 
and will hold its shape. The colors 
smack of lazy vacation days under a 
sunny, tropical sky. Acapulco blue, 
Charro brown, Chaparral green, Taxco 
gray and Arroyo tan sound like the fig- 
ment of a nostalgic brain. 


Rayon States Its Case 


Rayon makes a bid, also, as a man’s 
wear fabric. American men were 
pleased with their all rayon or part 
rayon suits last summer. ‘They liked 
the lightweight comfort, the clear color 
and pattern of the worsted type fabrics 
which tailor well and are sensibly 
priced. Most men’s suits these days are 
being made in lighter weight fabrics. 
What with good steam heating and 
heavy overcoats, heavy weight fabrics 
are no longer necessary for winter suits. 
Rayon suits are cared for just as wor- 
steds are. 


About Nylon Shirts 


In January, 1950, the National As- 
sociation of Shirt and Pajama Manu- 
facturers held a Nylon Symposium in 
New York, at which every problem ex- 
perienced thus far with nylon in the 
making of men’s shirts was discussed. 
The garment manufacturer, merchan- 
diser, dyer, fabric converter, thread 
manufacturer and sewing machine tech- 
nician each presented his side of the 
story. Not to be outdone by trade ex- 
perts, the consumer was also repre- 
sented and a representative of the 
Nylon Division of DuPont was also on 
the panel to answer questions. 


By Dorothy S. Day 


Points for and against the accepta- 
bility of nylon shirts were summarized 
by R. L. Palmer of Cluett, Peabody and 
Company. 

1. Nylon shirts would be much more 
acceptable if they could be washed by 
a home washing machine or by com- 
mercial laundries as well as by hand. 

2. One objection to nylon shirts is 
that they are hot in summer and cool 
in winter. Some fabrics have a slight 
open weave to allow ventilation. 

3. Some nylon fabrics are much too 
transparent. 

4. Nylon does not need ironing but 
the appearance is improved by a quick 
press with a cool iron. 

5. The nylon shirt dries faster than 
cotton. 

6. It will be necessary to develop a 
fused collar nylon shirt and to improve 
stitching and linings to decrease pucker- 
ing. 

7. General manufacturing techniques 
being equal, a nylon shirt will wear 
longer than a cotton one. 

8. Considering the question of wear 
and laundering expense, the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


A Reminder 


Have you sent for the booklet on 
Care of Nylon issued by the Nylon Di- 
vision of the DuPont Company? It is 
available to store sales personnel, cus- 
tomers, home economics classes and spe- 
cialists’ groups. It points out that any 
properly made nylon fabrics can _ be 
laundered but advises that separating 
white nylons from colored things and 
using water softeners in hard water is 
necessary to keep white nylon white. 
The booklet emphasizes that most 
stains can be removed from nylon with 
just soap and water. 


Burlap Encore 


If you remember, in October 1919 
this page intimated that burlap would 
be a fashion fabric before long. ‘This 
spring it has burst out all over—in 
dresses, suits and accessories. Brilliant- 
ly colored and studded with simulated 
pearls, the accessories are inspired ac- 
cents for casual clothes. Berets, cloches, 
belts and “feedbags’” lend themselves 
very well to the burlap which has been 
dyed in delightful colors such as marine 
pink, spring yellow, lawn green, bark 
and red. 
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Brioche and Baba 
(Continued from page 188) 


Baba 

yeast cakes or 2 packages dry yeast 
cup lukewarm water 
cup milk, scalded and cooled 
cups sifted all-purpose flour 
cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
eggs 
1144 cups sweet butter 

14 cup shredded citron 
Grated rind 1 orange 


bat ie 
mS DO 


a ee 


to 


Depending on the type of yeast used, 
crumble, or sprinkle it into the luke- 
warm water. Let stand ten minutes. Add 
the milk, then beat in one-half cup of 
the flour, working until smooth and 
elastic. Cover and let rise at room tem- 
perature (70°) until double in bulk. 

Sift. together the remaining flour, 
sugar and salt. Beat eggs, strain and 
work with the hand into the sifted dry 
ingredients. Beat thoroughly. Combine 
with the raised sponge. Turn into a 
greased bowl, break in the butter as 
for Brioche, cover and again let rise 
until very light (about one hour). Add 
citron and orange rind and beat down. 

Let mixture rise a third time. Half 


fill individual greased molds or muffin, 


pans (one really spoons the mixture in). 
When once more double in bulk, which 
will take a very short time, bake in a 
hot oven (400°F.) about 20 minutes. 
Cool slightly and dip into sauce. Pass ad- 
ditional sauce at table for those who de- 
sive et. 


Orange Sauce 
2 cups sugar 
Seant cup water 
23 cup light corn sirup 
Juice one orange 


tring sugar, water and sirup to boil- 
ing point. Skim, boil five minutes, then 
cool to luke warm and add orange juice. 

The Frenchman, who never thinks of 
Baba except as Baba au Rhum, would 
use a rum sauce, exactly the same as 
the one we are giving you, but with 
14 cup rum added just before serving. 


Dunk 


You do just that when you wash 
woolen garments in this detergent man- 
ufactured by Botany Mills, Inc. and 
appropriately named “Dunk.” Using 
one heaping tablespoon for one gallon 
of water, you dunk your woolens up 
and down a dozen times or so. Then 
rinse once in cold water and dry the 
garments carefully. Dunk leaves no rim 
on the basin. 
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@ featuring ten practical 


slipcover projects 


® prepared for classroom 
use by the RIT 
Fashion and Home 


Economics Bureau 


fy acne 


vintage chairs and tables—how to camouflage grandmother’s 


How to slip one over on those 


gee 


horsehair sofa—or that turn-of-the-century bedstead. It’s all done with 
slipcovers—and intuitive use of color. It’s all here in RIT’s newest “how to” book 
conveniently arranged for class presentation. If you gare a teacher, 


your free copy is waiting for you! 


® How to reclaim used fabrics with color 
® Suggestions for dyeing slipcovers 
includes— 88 sb 
® How to make slipcovers 
® Chart for covering color with color 


® Dyeing quiz 





° 
are oor 
-——- am - 
; [ tot yo" RIT Products Corporation 
; a 1437 W. Morris Street 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Please send me a free copy of “Decorating A-4 
ALL PURPOSE RIT FABRIC TINTS with Slipcovers.” 
& DYES ... for all rayons (in- | . 
cluding acetates), nylon, linen, | Name...... 
cotton, silk, wool—literally any | Add 
fabric except glass or mineral t+ TESS 
fiber. i City. ... eres State 
| 
| Teacher of. . 
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What's Going On in the Home 





N important recent development in 

furniture construction is the use of 

foam rubber in upholstered pieces. 
Through its use entirely new designs in 
furniture have been possible and it has 
been found especially adaptable to mod- 
ern furniture where slim, sleek lines are 
desirable. Foam rubber offers the com- 
fort of an overstuffed chair without the 
bulk. Cushions need no plumping or 
fluffing as they immediately spring back 
to shape. Other practical features are its 
imperviousness to moths and mildew 
and its long lasting resiliency and buoy- 
ancy. 

As with other types of upholstery fill- 
ing there are various qualities of foam 
rubber. In lower priced furniture a thin 
layer of rubber may be combined with 
cotton. Another inexpensive type is 
made of shredded rubber. Firmness of 
rubber also varies with the price. A 
reliable dealer and the price of the item 
is the consumer’s best guide to quality. 


Venetian Blind Care 

Whether venetian blinds are of steel, 
aluminum or wood slats, they should be 
cared for in the following manner, ac- 
cording to Irving Jacobs of Modern 
Venetian Blinds, Inc., Manufacturers of 
both metal and wood blinds: 
1, Always tilt slats to a horizontal plane 
before raising or lowering blind. 
2. Blinds should be dusted regularly 
with a soft cloth, lamb’s wool brush or 
vacuum attachment and given a_thor- 
ough cleaning once or twice a year. 
3. For a more thorough home cleaning, 
use a synthetic soap or a_ prepared 
venetian blind cleaner that contains no 
oil or wax. Apply with cloth or soft 
brush almost rung dry. Start at the 
top and work down, avoiding the tapes. 
Dust and wipe away from tapes and 
then brush tapes with small, stiff brush. 
1. Do not use wax on slats because wax 





The graceful Cosmos Snackler set is 
one of the items in Garden Club 
Glassware—a new, inexpensive line of 


floral shapes in clear glass. Each 
type of glassware represents a flower 
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prevents effective thorough cleaning 
and refinishing. Accumulations of wax 
often discolor light colored slats. 

5. After many years of use, blinds may 
be factory refinished with new tapes 
and cords. 


Mattress Firmness 


Under the sponsorship of the Sim- 
mons Company, the press was taken re- 
cently to the United States Testing 
Company where Dr. T. Smith Taylor, 
Director of Research, demonstrated that 
a mattress can feel soft to a handpress 
and yet be firmer than another which 
feels firm to the hand. The technique 
which he developed for measuring the 
difference in mattress firmness involves 
lowering a man in a horizontal position 
onto a special plastic sheet laid over a 
mattress and heated until soft and pli- 
ant. A mold is thus cast of the depres- 
sion the man makes on the mattress and 
the degree of depression measures the 
actual softness of the mattress. 

A more reliable method than hand- 
pressing for the consumer to use when 
testing firmness is to place a good sized 
board on the mattress and then press 
down on the board. This gives a better 
idea of the whole body support pro- 
vided by the mattress. 


Sponge Mop 

Homemakers will like the neat ap- 
pearance of the new O’Cedar Sponge 
Mop as well as the fact that it can be 
used without putting the hands in 
water. It is wrung out by grasping the 
handle of its built-in squeezer and 
pressing it down on the sponge head. 
The cellulose sponge soaks up to 20 
times its own weight in water and can 
be put in boiling water to. sterilize. 
Windows, screens, walls and_ ceilings 
are other surfaces which it will clean 
effectively. 

Product Briefs 

e The electric food mixer will do all 
sorts of household jobs, such as polish- 
ing, drilling and sanding, with a Valco 
Attachment Kit. This kit consists of a 
mixer motor adapter that fits all lead- 
ing mixers, a lamb’s wool buffer, a sup- 
ply of grit sandpaper, a rubber backing 
disc for sandpaper support, two wood- 
boring drills, paint stirrer and a metal 
tool box. Valco Products of Chicago 
is the manufacturer. 
¢ The Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. reports that on De- 
cember 31, 1948, 25,776,000 homes were 
using gas for cooking—9,241,000 more 


By Lois Cook 





The pieces of this attractive Toast- 
master Waffle Service will find many 
uses. The grids of the waffle baker 
are specially treated to prevent waf- 


fle sticking. Automatic pilot light 
tells when waffle is ready to serve 


homes than on December 15, 1938. 
This is an increase of 56 per cent over 
this ten-year period. More than 1,690,- 
000 new cooking customers were added 
to gas utility and LP gas distribution 
systems during 1948 along. 

e The round Tuckaway card table top 
made by E-Z-Do will increase the size 
of the card table to seat eight people 
and yet it folds four times to store in 
only 22 inches of space. It is made of 
five-ply fiberboard with loops of elas- 
ticized webbing which slip over each 
corner of the card table to hold it in 
place. A quilted Satintone plastic cover 
can also be purchased for this inexpen- 
sive table top. 

e Car owners will be interested in 
Krome-Kote, a new = synthetic liquid 
plastic coating which protects metal 
surfaces against rust, corrosion and 
tarnish. It can be sprayed, brushed or 
wiped on and dries to form a non-por- 
ous, shiny, clear coating. The manufac- 
turer, Krome-Kote Co., Chicago, says it 
is impervious to salt water, alkali, al- 
cohol and most chemicals and one ap- 
plication will give protection for a year 
on outside surfaces and permanently on 
inside surfaces. 

e A new clothes closet with transpar- 
ent, rigid, plastic doors is being manu- 
factured by Stor-Aid of Ohio, Inc., New 
York City. Clothes are always in full 
view. 

¢ Inexpensive decorating with 23 karat 
gold is possible with Golden Touch. 
This new product of M. Swift & Son, 
Inc., Hartford, Connecticut, is a special 
decalcomania transfer sheet to which 
has been applied 23 karat gold. It can 
be used on raw wood, metal, glass, 
leather and most other smooth surfaces. 
Available in sheet form, it costs one 
cent per square inch. 
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Nutrition Highlights 
(Continued from page 191) 


either used at once for tissue building or 
broken down into other substances 
which can be stored as fat or used as 
energy. Unless the essential amino acids 
are available at the time the nonessential 
ones are present in the blood stream, 
there will be no formation of complete 
protein. The opportunity has been 
lost, because the timing was poor. 

This is perhaps the best of several 
reasons why every one of the three 
meals should have a high grade protein 
food present in it. If this is done, 
more efficient use can be made by the 
body of both the complete and incom- 
plete proteins at every meal. 


Don’t Be Afraid 
of Adults 


(Continued from page 178) 


vince themselves of their need. One way 
to do this is to give them a short pre- 
liminary test or a score sheet related to 
the subject. 

A method I used that gave excellent 
results was the selection of two dresses, 
one of which was made in an advanced 
homemaking class and the other a simi- 
lar type of dress chosen from a local 
store. I asked the women to write down 
the price they would pay for each dress. 
Then I told them the actual cost. From 
that, our discussion led to the reasons 
why it is more economical and _ satis- 
factory to make many of the family’s 
garments at home. 

From your score sheet or test and the 
discussion which follows, you will find 
out what your group needs and wants 
to learn. This information will be help- 
ful to you in planning the succeeding 
classes. 

Sincerely, 
GWEN. 


Mountainville, Montana 
Dear Gwen, 

Thirty-two of the “good ladies” came 
Thursday night and five more returned 
an absentee registration form! ‘The 
die is cast!” We’re going to study Home 
Furnishings. Or rather, we already are, 
with one session completed. I cannot 
decide whether it is worth the effort or 
not. I would like to give them a “quiz” 
next time and see how much they re- 
member but I’m afraid that would only 
waste their time. How do you evaluate 
such a program? At present, I should 
like to know for my own satisfaction, 
but if it is successful, I should like to 
be able to convince the superintendent 
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of it, too. I should like to be able to 
surprise him with some conclusive evi- 
dence of my accomplishments. 


Sincerely, 
Nancy. 


Prairie City, Montana 

DEAR NANcy, j 
Since your adults are not given grades, 
your evaluation can be much more 
subtle and, I believe, more satisfactory. 
First, check your objectives for the ma- 
terial covered. Have they been accom- 
plished to your satisfaction? Have you 
had an appreciable influence on the 


behavior of your students? Answer 
these questions from your observations 
both during class and outside it. The 
work completed in laboratory periods or 
in workshops is another indication of 
accomplishment. Class work should be 
evaluated by both student and teacher 
and compared with accepted standards. 

Millions of women check themselves 
on the “Personality Quizzes” in the 
popular magazines every month. Let 
them try the same type of scoring in 
your classes. Their frankness and hon- 
esty are almost shocking! Using the 


(Concluded on page 202) 
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With 44 Caker Food - U's Easy 
Have You Taught Your Students 
How To Make The Best Use of 
BAKERY FOODS - - - - 


New Service for Teachers 


STUDY UNITS, four pages each, note book size, on: 


Hearty Sandwich Ideas 

How to Use Foam Cakes 

How to Make Poultry Bread Stuffings 
Cutting Guide for Batter Cakes 


Classroom Wall Chart, BREAD—AS A BASIC INGRE- 


DIENT, illustrating methods of preparing bread for use 


Supplementary materials for students included in coupon 


offer—Order materials through coupon on p, 207, 


Institute of Baking 


1135 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 201) 


same brief question form before and 
after presenting the subject matter will 
show considerable improvement. They 
dislike long involved questionnaires as 
much as we do, and would probably re- 
sent being tested like a school child. 
It is reasonably simple to guide them to 
summarize their work at the end of 
each class period. This will serve to 
clarify the work for both of you. 
Your major evaluation will come from 
seeing and hearing about the results of 
your class work. If one woman can show 
another woman how to make a button- 
hole after you have demonstrated it to 
the class, that is good! Interest in addi- 
tional work proves their satisfaction in 
what has been done in the past. No 
doubt, many of the women have told 
you, “This class has certainly been a 
help to me,” and you can believe them! 
Sincerely, 
GWEN. 


Prairie City, Montana 
DEAR NANCy, 

From the trend of your last letter, I 
believe you have covered nearly every 
phase of planning for your adult pro- 
gram. I checked my notes for our 
classes to see if there were any pointers 
I might give you. I do not believe we 
have talked about the resources avail- 
able in your community that you can 
use. 

First, do not hesitate to invite special- 
ists to help teach certain phases of tech- 
niques included in your class. The 
specialists need not have college de- 
grees, but still might be capable of do- 


ing some processes very well. I remem- 
ber the time when I taught at T'wo Dot. 
I had an adult class in food preservation 
and Mrs. King had a neat way of pack- 
ing chicken in jars, so I had her demon- 
strate it to the class and we used her 
method for canning our chicken. It 
gave her more self-confidence and made 
the women feel that I valued their abil- 
ities. 

Many times I have invited the home 
demonstration agent to help me. She 
did not have to give a lecture, but was 
there to answer questions and to talk to 
individuals. Last fall I had two 4-H 
club girls give a demonstration on 
bound buttonholes. The women were 
amazed at the capabilities of our mod- 
ern youth and what they were learning. 
A star in my crown—I taught them to 
do it last year. 

Movies are always good if you have 
a projector available. Usually, people 
learn more rapidly if they can see a 
process done rather than just read 
about it. Of course, one must be careful 
to use only films related to the subject 
being taught. You can only be sure 
by previewing them. 

Two years ago I taught a class in 
home nursing. I asked Dr. Dunn, the 
local physician, to talk to the group on 
communicable diseases. He gave a lec- 
ture and showed some slides, then had 
the group ask questions. It was quite 
an informal meeting, but there was so 
much interest we had to schedule an- 
other one. The county nurse gave a 
demonstration on caring for the patient 
in the home. I was her dummy! She gave 
me a bath in bed, took my temperature 
ind even fed me. It was the first time 


I ever conducted a class lying down. 

Other examples of technical people 
who are always willing to help would 
be the highway patrol and firemen who 
would be glad to talk on safety mea- 
sures. The welfare department, church 
groups and ministers could aid you 
when teaching units in family relations 
and child development. 

The local merchants are usually glad 
to lend material or to give you space 
in their stores to have exhibits or dem- 
onstrations. 

Of course, one is not always as for- 
tunate as June Smithers. She asked Mr. 
Dolan, salesman for home electric ap- 
pliances, to give a demonstration at 
one of her adult classes. Now she is Mrs. 
Bob Dolan. 

A banker would be helpful when 
teaching a class in money management. 
However, look for someone in the 
group who has had success in managing 
a situation. They are usually most help- 
ful. 

Be sure to have plenty of illustrative 
material. It creates interest as well as 
being informative. Plenty can be ob- 
tained from retail merchants, house- 
wives, day school classes and current 
magazines. Many business firms will 
supply literature, posters, exhibits and 
movies for educational and advertising 
purposes. 

I am sure that when you have com- 
pleted the course you will be more 
than pleased with your adventure. It 
gives you a satisfied feeling to achieve 
something that at one time seemed far 
beyond your ability. 

Sincerely, 
GWEN 








Our Objectives in 
Home Demonstration Work 


(Continued from page 197) 


Often the home demonstration agent, too, has al- 
lowed her time to be so closely scheduled with meet- 
ings that she cannot think through and write the kind 
of articles, give the kind of radio talk, and perform 
other public relations acts that are so important a part 
of her job. 

Perhaps all agents in years to come will want to re- 
examine their present activities in line with the extent 
to which they have given— 

(a) Responsibility to rural people to develop and 
carry out their own programs. 

(b) More attention to major objectives; less to minor 
ones. 

(c) A more equitable division of their time among 
all segments of the population of a county. 

(d) A more equitable division of time between 
office and field work. 

I must not minimize, however, the progress we have 
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made in interpreting our work to the public. “Domes- 
tic science” is a term heard but seldom, and then by 
an older generation out of touch with present-day 
methods. Home demonstration work is rarely vis- 
ualized, even by the uninitiated, as “cooking or sew- 
ing.” 

Yet, we need to take a lot of care, still, in keeping 
the general public from thinking of the things we do 
as piddling or trifling. Teaching hooked rug making 
can be connected to the home improvement program 
of which it is a part. Herb cookery is little more than 
applying a glamorous term to age-old principles of 
good cookery. Textile painting may be a means of 
putting color into the lives of individuals grown stodgy 
with the years. Even “pink lampshade” making can 
contribute to family living. Many such activities, how- 
ever, can be relegated into minor categories. 

At a period when we need to do our most intelligent 
thinking on problems having to do with the community, 
the county, the State and Nation—indeed all nations— 
we can afford to spend little time on anything non- 
essential. 
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When cutting buttonholes, do 
76. not be afraid to set the point 
of the scissors to the corners and cut 
without fear. You can’t cut past the 
point of the scissors. If you do not 
believe that, just try cutting past the 
point of your scissors. 


Why not use a bag of powdered 
fy A shoe white to pat over each 
perforation in a pattern so that the 
white powder will mark the perforation 
onto the fabric? No, we have not tried 
it yet, but we have used perforated em- 
broidery patterns and a powder to pat 
across them. Same idea. 


A clip-on tray attached to the 
78. edge of the cutting table is a 
grand help in keeping small supplies 
corralled. This should help if you lose 
your shears somewhere under the pat- 
tern and find yourself patting the pat- 
tern to feel where the shears may be 
hidden. 


The new magnifying, daylight 
79. lens is a wonderful help to 
workers who use artificial lights. It is 
attached to spring clips to an electric 
light bulb and may be swung into place 
so that its light falls directly on your 
work. We were delighted when we 
found it helped us to tell navy blue sew- 
ing silk thread from black. 


8 Why not organize some sewing 
@ jobs as they do piece work 
in a factory? Note the time you save 
and the fun you have. A good il- 
lustration is making bound button- 
holes. Suppose you are stitching the 
edge-finishing strips onto the body of 
the garment. While the garment is 
in position on the machine for stitch- 
ing along one side of the buttonhole, 
stitch the corresponding sides of all 
the buttonholes. Turn the garment 
only once and stitch the other sides of 
all the buttonholes. Apply the same 
idea when cutting the buttonholes. Cut 
corresponding ends of all of them, turn 
the garment once and cut all the other 
ends. It is fun to find places to do other 
piece-work jobs. 
Fr ances F. Mauck is an editorial advisor to PracticaL 
Home Economics. Miss Mauck, formerly the Director 


of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc. in Atlanta, 
now has her own sewing center in Decatur, Georgia. 
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Off to Paris 
(Continued from page 181) 


huge bazaar. The next morning before 
leaving we had time to go to the Ameri- 
can Express to pick up our mail and 
have additional money exchanged for 
francs. This is one of the busiest places 
in Paris for tourists and many friends 
meet unexpectedly. 

Three and a half days were spent 
traveling from Paris to Calais and re- 
turn. We went through a woolen mill 
at Tourcoing where wool drawing, 
spinning and dyeing are done, and an- 
other where weaving, dyeing and fin- 
ishing were in process. At Calais we 
visited lace mills to observe the opera- 
tions and machinery in making chan- 
tilly, alencon and valenciennes laces. 
From the beach near Calais we were 
able to see the White Cliffs of Dover. 
Traveling along the coast to Deauville 
and Arromanches there was remaining 
evidence of fortifications used on the 
landing beaches in World War II. 

The Museum of Bayeaux, housing 
the oldest tapestry in existence, pre- 
sented the story of an earlier conquest, 
that of William the Conqueror in 1066. 
It was comissioned by Mathilda, the 
wife of William as a tribute to her hus- 
band. Before returning to Paris, the 
group visited the Chateau d’Audrieu, 
the eighteenth century manor house be- 
longing to Mlle. Terre’s cousins. 

An early morning Air France flight 
from Le-Bourget Field carried us to 
Heath Row Field in London for five 
days. Here we were met by Lillian 
Hyder, secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of London Fashion Designers. 
In the design houses of Hardy Amies, 
Digby Morton, and Bianca Mosca we 
had the privilege of visiting work rooms 
and of observing in detail their meth- 
ods of construction in custom tailoring. 
Visual aids on wool which had been 
prepared for schools and consumer 
groups were demonstrated at the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat. 

A conducted tour through Harrods 
department store gave us an_ insight 
into English merchandising practices. 
An excellent demonstration of hand 
block printing of silk and linen dress 
fabrics was an added attraction at the 
world-famous Liberty’s of London. 

There was excitement in shopping on 
Bond Street, walking in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, riding up the Thames at sunset 
from the Tower of London, and seeing 
London Bridge, Westminster Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament. We 
“queued up” to see Princess Margaret 
Rose and the changing of the guard at 
Whitehall. 

Number 11, Downing Street has a 
very personal meaning for the tour 
group. Lady Cripps, who received us 
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of money is a skill 
that cannot be taught too early in 
life. To provide sound money man- 
agement information, the Consumer 
Education Department of House- 
hold Finance Corporation has prac 
tical materials in this field. 

Booklets . . . Filmstrips 
These tools include Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship book- 
lets—practical guides to wise plan- 
ning and spending—and filmstrip 
lectures. Ideal as references and texts 
in teaching money management. 
Authoritative ... Informative ... Useful 
Materials are written in non-techni 
cal language by Household’s home 
economists. Extensivestudy and con- 
sultation with national authorities 
insure accuracy. HFC materials are 
endorsed by consumer groups, gov 
ernment agencies and educators as 
useful and educational. 


Coupon Brings FREE Booklet 
and Order List Promptly 






Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me free, the Household Finance Consumer 
Education Program booklet which describes your pro 
gram more completely. 
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New Editions 
of 2 outstanding 
Wiley Books 











FOOD FOR 
FIFTY 


Third Edition 
By SINA FAYE FOWLER 
and BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


Brought thoroughly up to date, Food 
for Fifty tells how to plan, prepare, 
The 


new edition has many new recipes 


and serve for large groups. 


and illustrations demonstrating eff- 
cient methods. Sections on luncheon 
dishes and the use of frozen foods 
been expanded. Ready in 


April, 444 pages. $4.50. 


have 


MANAGEMENT in 
FAMILY LIVING 


Second Edition 
By PAULENA NICKELL 
and JEAN MUIR DORSEY 


Covers the whole 
problems of home 


subject—not just 
a few special 
management. New buying, building 
and financing guides have been added 
to the 
new chapters on management and its 


second edition, there are 


evaluation, and on work simplifica- 


tion. 1950. 639 pages. $4.75. 





Forthcoming Wiley Books 











INTRODUCTION TO 
TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


By Bruce E. Hartsuch 


Ready in August 1950. Approx. 401 
pages. Prob. $4.50. 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
IN THE LABORATORY 


By Bruce E. Hartsuch 
Ready in August 1950. Approx. 72 
pages. Prob. $1.50. 


Send for copies on approval. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Pattern for April 
(Continued from page 179) 


around, At end of 40th rnd drop main 
thread. 

Now work 3 short rows as follows: 
Ist row: Attach a separate piece of 
thread to 27th sc from center back, 
sc in each sc across to within 27 sc from 
center back. Break off. 2nd and 3rd 
rows: Attach thread to 5th sc on short 
row, sc in each sc across to within 
last 5 sc on short row. Break off. 

Now pick up main thread, working 
over short rows in continuous rnds as 
before. 41st to 46th rnds incl: Repeat 
37th rnd. 47th rnd: Sc in each sc 
around, decreasing 32 sc evenly around 
—to dec 1 sc, work off 2 sc as 1 sc. 
Join and break off. Turn under the 
last 4 rnds of brim and sew in place. 

Sew 11 buttons evenly spaced around 
this part of brim. Sew 21 buttons to 
crown as illustrated. Cut 24 inches of 
tubing making a knot at each end. 
Tie into a bow and sew to center back. 


Bag 

Front: Starting at bottom, ch 55. /st 
row: Sc in 2nd ch from hook, sc in 
each ch across. Ch 1, turn. 2nd row: 
Work in raised sc pattern across. Ch 1, 
turn. 3rd row: Sc in each sc across. 
Ch 1, turn. 4th to 27th rows incl: Re- 
peat 2nd and 3rd _ rows alternately. 
Ch 1, turn. 28th row: Sc in next 4 sc, 


‘skip next 10 sc (for pleat), sc in each 


sc across to within last 14 sc, skip next 
10 sc (for other pleat), sc in last 4 sc. 
Ch 1, turn. 29th to 37th rows incl: 
Repeat 3rd row. At end of 37th row, 
break off. 


Back: Work exactly as for Front until 
37th row is completed. Do not break off. 
Ch 1, turn. 38th to 50th rows incl: Re- 
peat 3rd row. Turn. 5/st row: SI st 
across next 7 sc (a dec), sc in each sc 
across to within last 7 sc (another dec). 
Ch 1, turn. 52nd to 56th rows incl: Re- 
peat 3rd row. Ch 1, turn. 57th row: Sc 
in next 4 sc, ch 3, skip next 3 sc (but- 
tonhole) sc in next 6 sc, ch 3, skip next 
3 sc (other buttonhole), sc in last 4 sc. 
turn. 58th row: Sc in each sc 
across, making 3 sc in each buttonhole. 
Ch 1, turn. 59th row: Repeat 3rd row. 
Break off. 


HANDLE Loop (Make 2): Ch 10, sc in 
each ch across. Break off. Sc closely 
around Front and Back. Break off. Sew 
up openings to form pleats as_ illus- 
trated. Sew Front and Back together. 
Sew 2 buttons to Front to correspond 
with buttonholes. Sew 6 buttons to flap 
as illustrated. Sew tubing around edges. 


| Sew handle loops in place. Double re- 


maining tubing for handle and _ pass 
through handle loops. Knot as_ illus- 
trated and sew ends together. 


CROCHET ABBREVIATIONS 


BN Seas ee porate oreaauere .chain 

BG anaes Gaa Cnaeaa sine se single crochet 
SIGS E se oiny euhasieesis os aranes .Slip stitch 
Pe cine oer eeawaaesaat round 

1 ERE Sen ae rier ee one Oe increase 

MSS: wes cause ek esa vaeem decrease 

HO 555 See deose cc ees eee inclusive 


* (asterisk) Repeat the instructions fol- 
lowing the asterisk as many more times 
as specified. 


Off to Paris 
(Continued from page 203) 


there, was interested in gaining the 
viewpoint of American teachers on the 
status of women and their responsibili- 
ties in our world today. The hospitality 
extended by Dr. and Mrs. L. S. Simp- 
son of Simpson’s Department Store was 
the generous expression of people vital- 
ly interested in the purpose of our trip. 

The School of Fashion Design, a 
branch of the Royal College of Arts, 
illustrated a new type of professional 
school for training designers for the 
clothing industry. We had a glimpse 
of the English countryside, gay with 
fields of flowers, on the trip to Oxford 
to visit the university. There was ample 
opportunity in this peaceful town to 
study English architecture from the 
eleventh century to the present day as 
well as the university system. 

No report on England can be com- 
plete without including comment on 
English teas. They are superb with 
their piping hot tea, properly brewed, 
and wafer-thin bread and butter sand- 
wiches. 

The last four days of the tour were 
spent in Paris because we wanted to be 
there for Bastille Day. For the first 
time in nine years this was to be a gala 
occasion with parades, dancing in the 
streets, fountains playing and _ the 
illumination of national monuments. 
The lights gave color and dimension to 
the buildings at night which created 
unforgettable beauty. 

It was difficult to believe that we 
had traveled 3000 miles by bus and 
untold miles by foot on the four weeks 
tour. Our return to America meant 
going home, to be no longer a tourist. 
It meant the appreciation of little 
things which we had so often taken for 
granted in our own every day living. 
Our ideas on human relations and pro- 
fessional knowledge had been_ broad- 
ened by the eagerness of people in 
other countries to share their friendship 
and technical information with us. 
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A Challenge 
(Continued from page 193) 


D. Children do not like new foods 
too suddenly or too frequently, or too 
much of them. New foods should be 
introduced singly and plain with well- 
known and well-liked foods. 

Two outstanding contributions of the 
school lunch program have been men- 
tioned, namely, first, nourishment of 
the child for sound physical develop- 
ment and second, training the child in 
a better understanding of food. A third 
contribution has been reported—im- 
proved mental response because of 
higher thiamin intake. This is the out- 
standing work of Ruth Harrell and col- 
laborators reported in the Journal of 
Nutrition and in a_ publication of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Superior gains in performance were 
demonstrated in six weeks by the vita- 
min-fed group contrast to the con- 
trol group receiving no dietary supple- 
ment. At the end of one year the vita- 
min-fed group surpassed the control 
group all of fifteen activities. The 
matched pairs of children were then 
reversed in the vitamin supplementation 
without the knowledge of any partici- 
pant. The control group showed im- 
proved performance when given  thia- 
min, but the previously thiamin-fed 
children failed to show adverse effects 
due to withdrawal of the vitamin, The 
implications of such a study are tre- 
mendous and offer a challenge to lunch- 
room managers not imagined by the 
wildest magician. 

To summarize, I should 
mind you of these points: 

I. In an effective school lunch pro- 
gram, lunches are nutritionally ade- 
quate. This requires the work of a 
trained dietitian who is skillful with 
food and children. 

2. The child must have nutrition 
education in order to accept and enjoy 
the foods served him. Children should 
be taught to select adequate meals so 
they can carry this information and 
desire into their homes. 

3. Educators and administrators need 
to recognize the school lunch as a part 
of the school program. The lunchroom 
is not merely a filling station but a 
laboratory for education and training. 

4. The school lunch program can 
make a positive contribution to the 
physical welfare of our citizens as well 
as to their mental ability. 


like to re- 
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To Market, to Market 


(Continued from page 190) 


tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 25 cents. 

Money Management: The Food Dollar. 
5 cents. Household Finance Corpo- 


ration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
free and inexpensive commercial aids 


See PRACTICAL’s September 1949 list- 
ing, especially coupons number 3, 4, 
SB) S2Na0p oe Sh 








Yours at 


Oregon State College 
School of 
Home Economics 








SUMMER SESSION 1950 | fiom Woots 
FIELDS OF STUDY August 11 


Clothing and Textiles 
Undergraduate: Textiles, Draping, Tailoring 
Undergraduate and graduate: Commercial Clothing, 
Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: Nutrition, 
Home Food Preservation 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Management, 
Recent Advances in the Science of Cookery, Recent 
Advanced in Nutrition 
uw tit ik : 


Feeding the family, 





Undergraduate: Marriage, Child Development 
Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate: Education for Mar 
riage and Family life, Family Relationships, 
Nursery School Procedure 
Institution Economics 
Undergraduate: Cafeteria Management 





Ry o Nip For further information write to. 
Pp vw ic DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
=4 ee 7s partment J 
@ SS OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


TS Corvallis, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





How to feed 
children correctly 
—and enjoy it! 


AUTHORITATIVE 
UP-TO-DATE 
EASY TO USE 


or mothers of children 2 to 6, a 
complete guide to the planning and 
preparation of meals for young chil- 
dren, based on the experience of a 
graduate dietician. “Enables any 
mother to make use of the best of 
what is newest yet most sound in the 
findings of experts on nutrition—but 
without worry or hard work.” — 
GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES, Director, 
Marriage and Family Council, Inc. 

224 pages, $3.75 


Food for 
Little People 


by Hazel Kepler 


Author of ‘‘The Child of loday’’ and 
Elizabeth Hesser, 
formerly of.the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
po on oe @ EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE'= = 











I FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., ae. PH 450 i 
153 E. 24th ST., NEW YO ORK 10 
l Please send me FOOD FOR LITTLE PEOPLE for 10 i 
|. days’ free examination on approval. At the end J 
of 10 days I agree to remit $3.75 plus a few 
I i 
: cents postage, or return the book postpaid. : 
p NAME...... a | 
ff ADDRES. ...... 06550. -f 
§ ociry........ . .ZONE.....STATE....... @ 
205 











JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS! - - $5.00 


SUITABLE FOR MOTHER'S 
DAY OR HOME EC BANQUETS 


ORDER ONE OF THESE 
“PACKAGE” BANQUETS TODAY! 


A PACKAGE BANQUET CONTAINS 


1. COMPLETE instructions 
for the banquet 

2. PLANS for the program 

and entertainment 

. PATTERNS for the table 

decorations, center-piece, 
invitation, place card, nut- 
cup, candle holders, and 
program cover. 

4. DECORATIVE PAPER 
AND MATERIALS to 
make all the above items 
for FIFTY guests. 


yo 


This makes your banquet dec- 
orations cost only 10c a guest: 
simple, convenient, economical, 
—and saves you both time and 
money. 


YOUR CHOICE OF TEN 
BANQUETS 
I—Star Dust Banquet . .$5.00 


II—Circus Banquet . $5.00 
I1I—Hawaiian Banquet $5.00 


1V—Dutch Banquet . . .$5.00 
V—Wishing Well 
ee eg TRE Ee $5.00 


VI—May Day Banquet $5.00 
ViII—Flower Garden 
VIII—Mother Goose 


TT ee $5.00 
IX—Western Banquet . $5.00 
Eee $5.00 
X—Indian Banquet . ..$5.00 
ORDER A “PACKAGE 
BANQUET” TODAY 
From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








206 











| it, is sold for three dolars. 


| Fifth Avenue, 


Short Cut Grooming 
(Continued from page 182) 


body and soft curl to even the shortest | 


of the short cuts. So, have a home per- | 


manent kit on hand to keep a manage- 
able curl in your hair. If you buy a 
well-established brand and follow the 
maker's instructions implicitly, you can’t 
go wrong. 

The final step in any hair-beauty 
routine is the styling. This is the frost- 
ing—and, too often—the only part we 
give proper attention. But remember, 
you must have shining clean, healthy 
hair with a good permanent before any 
style tricks will pay off in the good 
looks you want. 





More hair styles can be found in the 
following booklets: “New Styles for Hair 
Beauty,” “Hair Beauty on a Budget,” 
“Shampooing for Hair Beauty.” These 
are available in quantities for students 
when ordered by a teacher. Use PHE 
September Listing Coupon No. 78 or 
write to Nance Curry, Director of Edu- 
cation, The Toni Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Correction 

There is a charge for some of the 
commercial material on wool and wool 
fabrics listed as free in the bibliography 
at the end of Textile Teaching Devices, 
PHE. February 1950. S. Stroock and 
Company informs us that because of the 
great demand, their teaching aids can no 
longer be supplied gratis. There is a 
charge of ten cents apiece for the follow- 
ing booklets: The Story of Camel Hair; 
The Story of Vicuna; Llamas and Llama- 
land. The set of three is twenty-five 
cents. A fiber chart showing pictures of 
fiber-bearing animals, plus actual sam- 
ples of their fleece and cloth made from 
The address 
of S. Stroock and Company, Inc., is 404 


New York 18, New York. | 


| FASHION ACADEMY | 


|FASHION DESIGN. 
STYLING*BUYING 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


* 


MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority, Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave, (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





| 
| 





Why Risk 
Your Reputation 
as a Cook? 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell 
your students about Royal! 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 

















Quicker, Easier 
Dusting 


Ss Pass this quick, slick 


dusting trick along! 
KVP Dusting Paper 
grabs dust and holds 
it, polishes at same 
time. No more oily 
dust rags to harbor germs and invite fire 
— use a wad of KVP Dusting Paper once, 
throw it away! 


KVP Dusting PAPER 


KVP Wr. Haywards 
DUSTING PAPER (crinxieo) 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or a9 students. 

Special courses for Teachers. Re Now. Fashion 

Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling. Draping, 

Dressmaking, —. 2 ing, Fashion Writing, Interior 

gor ge Window & Interior on Regents aga ts. 
Free Placement. 





| & Eve. Send for 
| PRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. "¥. 19 





7ROe DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
ponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 
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With a bakery food it’s easy 


1. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 


please send me: 




















Consumer Service Dept. Page 201 
Please send me: 
& STUDY UNITS, FREE 
a......Hearty Sandwich Ideas. 
b......How to Use Foam Cakes. 
i. c......How to Make Poultry Bread Stuffings. 
soks d......Cutting Guide for Batter Cakes. 
rade e......Bread—As a Basic Ingredient, (single copy). 
Pel SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
No | eer Booklet, Bread and Meat. 
ified e g......Booklet, Tasty Treats. 
. h......Booklet, Sandwiches Around the Clock. 
2 os Booklet, Good Cooks, Good Eating. 
Poors Booklet, Information on Bread and Flour Enrich- 
ment 
k......Guide, Bread Uses and Measurements. 
l . Guide, Short Cuts in Sandwich Making. 
= m......Guide, Refrigerated and Frozen Sandwiches. 
a f h e a ——— _ 
or the asking Book on child feeding 
2. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Page 205 
, . P ' Dept. PH 4-50 
2380) ; 
satinas ‘oak pecs asc ~~ send me Food For Little People for 10 at 
, booklets, fashion bulletins and many ree examination on approval. At the end of 10 days 
ether helps... free or for a small agree to remit $3.75 plus a few cents postage, or return 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for the book postpaid. 
as many as you can use. om a — $$ $______ 
3. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 206 
lick ——Please send me the following Junior-Senior “Pack- 
ng! age” Banquets, at $5.00 each. 
per : T . T 
ihe F oods baked at the bakery are becom- i a :, : Ne vE I 
ee ing increasingly important in menu : No. Ill h No. Vill 
ily planning. For ideas on how to make d No IV “ No. IX 
fire best use of these convenient foods, send No. V : No, X 
nce, for the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ae gle 
BAKING’s free study units and other See ad on page 206 for complete details. Cash enclosed 
: R teaching aids. 
da When classes are studying the care of children Consumer Education Program Booklet 
from two to six, they will profit from FUNK & : TANCE TION iain: O04 
ruse) WAGNALLS’ “Food For Little People.” 4. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION Page 203 


———Please send me without charge the Consumer Edu- 
cation Program booklet. This booklet explains the Con- 
sumer Education Program of Household Finance, and 
4 ‘ escribes other services available. Ar xr list is in- 
Teachers have long relied on HOUSE- describes other services available An order list is in 
HOLD FINANCE consumer education 
materials. This booklet explains the 
scope and purpose of their program and 
the teaching aids now available. 


cluded. 


Care and decoration of teen ager’s rooms 
5. S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., PH 4-50 Page 161 


NEW! Student circular for lesson on the decoration and 





Wouldn’t every one of your students care of a bedroom. 








— like a bedroom like the one on page ——Please send me reprints of the picture on 
OL 161? S. C. JOHNSON & SON’S new page 161, with list of surfaces to wax, type of wax to use, 
circular gives inexpensive ideas for and how to use it. 
sults creating attractive bedrooms and for 
nS using waxes to keep them that way. sr aa aaa aa 
oe Using paper goods in housekeeping 
‘schon In cleaning, cooking, press- 6. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
atariet ing and dozens of other COMPANY Page 206 
redits. household tasks, paper is , : E 
» % coming into its own. KALA- ———Please send me free samples and information about 
- MAZOO_ VEGETABLE such KVP Paper Maid household aids as: KVP Cookery 
: pfs genie ph co. will Parchment, KVP Heavy Waxed Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, 
weed eo Soe neon = KVP Pie Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, KVP Pressing Parch- 
L1CS class. P Jf ment, KVP Place Mats, KVP Baking Cups, KVP Dusting 
Paper, KVP Fancy Waxed and KVP Kalacloths. 
APRIL, 1950 207 











Fifty shredded wheat recipes 

7. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
————Please send Delicious, Nourishing Dishes featuring 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. 
for breakfast, lunch, supper and dinner straight from the 
NABISCO Test Kitchens. 


Page 165 


Included are 50 recipes 


Slipcovers add glamour 
8. RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


-Please send me a free copy of Decorating with 


Page 199 


Slipcovers. 


All about bananas 
9. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH 4-50 


—Yes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


Page 163 


Equipment for the homemaking laboratory 

10. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION Cover 2 
a Please send me information about the Westing- 
house 5-Year School Plan. 


Also Home Freezing Guides: 


b Vegetables; 

c Fruits; 

d Meat and Game; 

e Poultry, Fish and Dairy Products; 
f Cooked Foods; 

g Slaughtering Supplement 

h Also copies Freeze with Ease. 
i Refrigeration Handbooks 

j Refrigeration Fact Folders. 


Cash enclosed $ See advertisement for prices. 


Quantity cookbook 
ll. JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


New editions of 2 outstanding Wiley books. 


Page 204 
Send for 
copies on approval. 

a Food for Fifty by Sina F. Fowler and Bessie B. 
West. Third Edition. 
ably cost $4.50. 

b Management in Family Living by Paulena Nickell 
Price $4.75. 

See ad on page 204 for forthcoming Wiley books. 


Ready in May 1950 and will prob- 


and Jean M. Dorsey. Second Edition. 


Your Name (Print) 


Address 

City Zone State 
School or Organization 

Number of Pupils Taught, Girls Boys 


Total Money Enclosed 4/50 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 





Foods teachers emphasize the impor- 
tance of whole grain cereals in the 
diet. To help students apply this 
advice, NATIONAL BISCUIT COM- 
PANY’s home economists have pre- 
pared a booklet of fifty recipes fea- 
turing whole grain shredded wheat. 


Slipcovers are one of the most com- 
mon and practical ways of adding 
new color and glamour to a room. 
For suggestions on how to make and 
use them, send for the RIT PROD- 
UCTS CORPORATION’s free book- 


let on Decorating with Slipcovers. 





Nutritive value, therapeutic — uses, 
cultivation and distribution, recipes 
for every occasion—all these facts 
about bananas are included in the 
Teaching Kit offered by the UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY. This kit should 
become a welcome and often used 
part of any classroom food file. 





Whether you are planning home 
freezing lessons for this spring or 
next fall, now is the time to order 
your WESTINGHOUSE home freez- 
ing guides on the latest methods of 
freezing foods at home. Booklets 
on refrigeration are also offered to 
teachers. 





School lunch managers, dietitians 
and other home economists doing 
quantity cookery will look forward to 
seeing JOHN WILEY & SONS’ new 
Food for Fifty next May. Ready 
now and of interest to teachers is 
Nickell and Dorsey’s Management in 
Family Living. 


Here is your coupon 


el 





Check the teaching aids you want, fill in th’ 











one convenient coupon... then tear alon 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pag' 
to Practical Home Economics. 


Note: When you want more than one cop 
of a booklet, please state exactly how map) 
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PARATIVE CHART OF PREPARATION 
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” Scroped Beef for Babies 
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Commercially-prepared baby foods are more 


economical— according to a recent study. 


Savings of more than 50% on strained 
beef, for instance, were demonstrated by a 


panel of mothers during a Cost and Time 


greatly lessen a mother’s expenditure of 
time and money. 

FREE! Complete Time and Cost Study 
Booklet—for use with future mothers in 


Study for Gerber’s Baby Foods. Findings 


; ; ; your classes. Full information on the econ- 
also point out time savings of 35 to 55 min- 


omy of fine-quality baby foods. To get 
your copies, write to Dept. 625-0, Fre- 
mont, Michigan. 


utes. The Study clearly shows, too, that 
nearly all Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables 


Babies are our business ... our only business ! 
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